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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Mr. R. J. CampBgeLL appears to be getting on rather 
badly with his new religion. For our own part we are 
not sorry. New religions are doubtful affairs nowa- 
days, and we have never been able to conceive Mr. 
Campbell in the figure of a prophet. That he is an 
ingenious young gentleman cannot be doubted, inas- 
much as, while he takes to himself the credit of having 
put a new religion on the market, he would appear 
still to be preaching an old religion which was invented 
by somebody else. According to the hapenny re- 
porters Mr. Campbell has just been telling a vast 
audience at the City Temple chat, “‘ theoretically speak- 
ing, materialism is dead or moribund; practically we 
are enmeshed in it.’”’ This is the old, old cock-and- 
bull story with a vengeance. Mr. Campbell is reported 
to have said, further, that: 


There was none of the old-time confidence in God, none 
of the old-time sweet hope of immortality, but strange mis- 
givings as to whether there might be a goal of human 
endeavour or not, or whether they were like a ship without 
a rudder drifting at midnight on a stormy sea. 


Which, of course, is as cheerful as it is untrue. The 
people who put forward ‘‘new”’ and disintegrating 
assertions in the name of religion invariably talk like 
this. They write a book which is destructive of 
belief and imagine that they have destroyed faith. 
They observe that a mad poet has proclaimed the non- 
existence of spirit and the triumph of matter and the 

say: ‘‘ There you have the opinion of the world.” It 
does not seem to occur to Mr. Campbell that his talk 
comes straight out of his own heart. He has shown 
himself to be full of doubts and “‘ strange misgivings,’’ 
and while he may be loth to cut the painter, as it were, 
there can be no getting away from the fact that he 
belongs to the dinghy, and not to the big ship. 
Without knowing it, perhaps, he is a materialist of the 
materialists, and the higher and nobler parts of reli- 
gion stick in his gorge. He is infected with Socialism, 
which is simply squalid materialism. He mixes up 


religion with politics, and he tells us that ‘ poverty 
and privilege-must.go,” and that “the spiritual unity 











of the race is unrealisable until they do go.’”’ Which 
is arrant nonsense. Poverty is the rule of life for 
= ninety-nine persons out of ev hundred. 

ven in Mr. Campbell’s own walk of life there are 
many thousands of poverty-stricken persons, who still 
manage to love God and their fellow-men, even if they 
cannot drive to their churches in motor-cars. And 
as for the spiritual unity of the race, it exists and can- 
not be talked or preached or doggerelised away by any 
man or any number of men. Mr. pbell wants to 
be ‘‘ practical.’’ He is a benevolent gentleman, and 
he would be glad for everybody to fare sumptuously 
and travel smoothly and keep a pew and an air-cushion 
at the City Temple. It is not to his discredit to be so 
benevolently disposed. But the Author of the Uni- 
verse is not so benevolently disposed, which fact 
makes an end of R. J. Campbell. Mr. Campbell him- 
self is much better. off than the Christ, whose Divinity 
he is understood not to recognise. It is pleasant to find 
that his modest share of this world’s goods has not 
hardened his heart against the poor. t him go on 
loving the poor and thus save his soul. 


And as for privilege, Mr. Campbell can no more 
abolish privilege than he can abolish poverty. He is 
a privileged person himself, and it is certain that he 
is not likely to abolish himself. The Socialists can- 
not abolish privilege, nor do they really wish to 
abolish it. All they want is a shifting of privilege 
from, say, the shoulders of the Duke of Marlborough 
to the shoulders of Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Grayson. 
And even then they would not be satisfied, and, look- 
ing round for fresh fields to conquer, they would de- 
mand the privilege of Mr. R. J. Campbell. In point of 
fact, we are all privileged, if only to the extent of 
having in our midst a man like Campbell. So far as 
we are able to make out, there has been privilege since 
the world began. It is as necessary to human persons 
as breath is necessary. Mr. Campbell knows that he 
cannot destroy. it, and that is why he squeals, The 
misuse of privilege is, of course, a different affair. 
And we should not be sorry to have Mr. Campbell’s 
precise views on this division of a pleasing question. 
For Mr. Campbell appears to us to have been an 
expert in the misuse of privilege ever since we can 
remember him. 


The tremendous sums of money realised by the sale 
of the late gO Scr Day’s pictures will set the 
mouths of His Majesty’s judges watering furiously. 
Mr. Justice Day collected pictures in the way of a 
hobby. He does not appear to have purchased any- 
thing that was really expensive. On the other hand, 
for a capital outlay of probably much less than ten 
thousand pounds, he acquired “‘ works”’ which have 
sold after his death for seventy-five thousand pounds. 
Which, on the whole, is business. We believe that 

ractically every judge of the High Court has a hobby. 
Mr. Justice Grantham, for example, is an amateur 
architect; Mr. Justice Darling is an amateur wit; and 
it is understood that the Lord Chief Justice of England 
is a great hand with a part-song, and in his motion like 
an angel sings, still quiring to the young-eyed Cheru- 
bim—in a parish church of a Sunday. These are, of 
course, blameless and human employments. On the 
other hand, they are distinctly not business. Mr. Justice 
Grantham’s architectural efforts will of a surety never 
bring to his executors such a plum as seventy-five 
thousand pounds. Mr. Justice Darling’s mirth is 
bestowed on shrieking ushers and giggling reporters 
without money and without price, and after his lord- 
ship’s demise, which we sincerely trust may be long 
deferred, even the most excruciating of his scintille 
will not be worth more than 1 the usual penny-a-line or, 
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at the most, twopence; while as for the vocal exercises 
of the Lord Chief Justice we shall be unable to obtain 
them for love or money one hundred years hence, 
unless, happily, someone bottles them off in a phono- 
graph. The facts we have stated should give the 
King’s judges pause. There is a little book called 
‘‘The Breeding and Rearing of Canaries for Pleasure 
and Profit.’”” We have not ‘ perused’”’ (vide bills of 
costs) this excellent volume, but its title serves to indi- 
cate that it is really possible to combine pleasure with 
profit. And hence we venture with great respect to 
suggest to Mr. Justice Grantham that a little judicious 
stamp-collecting will serve his executors more surely 
than the Grantham style of architecture. Hence it is 
also that we venture to suggest to Mr. Justice Darling, 
with equal respect, that there is more money in old 
china than in old jokes. And to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, with still greater respect, we will 
say, in the pathetic words of Miss Kitty Gordon, now 
showing at the Pavilion: ‘‘ Sing, sing, let your heart 
sing—we don’t care!”’ 


The current number of the Sphere contains some 
nasty gibes. By way of inviting the intelligent to be 
duly fearful of ‘‘the All-Seeing Eye of the Camera ”’ 
Mr. Shorter prints a quarter-page picture of a gentle- 
man who is alleged lately to have robbed a bank, and 
displays beneath it the appended beautiful legend: 


How “D. S. Windell’’ Avoided the Camera in the 
Street, but could Not Evade it (though under the Eyes of 
the Law) in the Dock at Bow Street. 


The All-Seeing Eye of the Camera is truly a wonderful 
affair. Some day, perhaps, the all-seeing eye of 
criticism will get hold of Mr. Shorter and prove to him 
that what he may avoid in the Sphere he cannot evade 
elsewhere. Meanwhile, Mr. Shorter puts a pertinent 
question and proceeds to answer it: 


Who also is the “‘ chief ’’ of one ‘‘ very popular weekly ”’ 
in this country who is ‘‘ fond of posing as the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the literary aspirant ’’? This 
from a correspondent of The Author, who has sent him 
three copies of ‘‘ a slim booklet of poems which was never 
even acknowledged in the weekly book lists.’’ Perhaps 
the author would have had his book acknowledged if he 
had simply addressed it to ‘* the editor.” 


The acumen and shrewdness herein displayed delights 
us all. But there is other matter in the Author which 
in a small way, at any rate, concerns Mr. Shorter in 
his office as a journalist; the which, as is his wont, 
he treats with the far-famed Shorter brand of “ silent 
contempt.”’ 


We should be sorry, however, to be unjust to Mr. 
Clement Shorter, but we note that he tops up his cur- 
rent literary letter with a picture of Dante and a notice 
of what he calls a ‘‘ Great New Book.”’ Then he pro- 
ceeds to say his say about the Quarterly Review, and 
on the whole we agree with his say. But the Shorter 
must ever be Shorter; and our friend’s fairly obvious 


comment on the old Quarterly is rounded off as 
follows: 


Personally, I am inclined to disapprove of the signed 
article, which I would like to see everywhere else but in 
The Quarterly—why would take me too long to tell. Cer- 
tainly one might have had a little interest in the article 
on poetry—dull and wrong-headed though it be—had one 
— found the signature of the Poet Laureate at the end 
of it. 


Now, we happen to have read the Poet Laureate’s 
article in the Quarterly Review, and we challenge Mr. 
Shorter to justify his epithets ‘“‘dull and wrong- 








headed.”’ In point of fact, Mr. Alfred Austin’s article 
happens in the main to be a particularly sound and 
just article, and in any case it exhibits a knowledge of 
the true inwardness of poetry and of its true value and 
nature which far exceeds anything we have ever been 
able to discover in the writings of Mr. Shorter. Mr. 
Shorter tells us quite truly that Gifford and Croker 
were cruel, unfair and eee dishonest, and that 
in his judgment they were horrible people. We will 
not say that Mr. Shorter is deliberately dishonest; 
because we believe that he knows no better. But there 
can be no doubt that when he describes the Laureate’s 
article in the current Quarterly as ‘‘ dull and wrong- 
headed ’’ he is wittingly or ag, 5 just as cruel 
and unfair as Croker or Gifford ever knew how to be. 
We are not now discussing Mr. Austin’s poetry or 
Mr. Austin’s prose in the bulk; but simply his article 
on poetry in the current Quarterly Review. Mr. 
Shorter may have found that article dull; and he has a 
perfect right to say that it is dull if he chooses; but 
“* wrong-headed ”’ is an epithet which Mr. Shorter has 
no business to use unless he can’ ed it. Space in 
the Sphere being so occupied with advertisements of 
Eno’s Fruit Salt and the Nugget Boot Polish, we have 
again to offer Mr. Shorter space in THe AcapEemy and 
our usual rates of payment, if he cares to justify him- 
self in this matter. But he is one of those critics who 
make wild charges against people, and on being invited 
to substantiate those charges immediately seek refuge 
in the beautiful old adage to the effect that silence is 
golden. ‘‘ Blame, blame, Clemmy, my boy!”’ 


Our enjoyment of the performance which we wit- 
nessed a few days since of ‘‘ The Earth,’’ at the 
Kingsway Theatre, and our appreciation of the able 
acting of Miss Lena Ashwell and Mr. Aynesworth, and 
the other members of Miss Lena Ashwell’s company, 
were somewhat marred by the feeling forced upon us 
that the author of the pA had written it to fit the 
political and sociological views of Miss Lena Ashwell 
quite as much as her histrionic talents. The villain 
of the piece, the proprietor of the newspaper The 
Earth, and of a vast number of other newspapers and 
periodicals, is represented as being engaged by means 
of ‘‘ his enormous influence ’’ over his vast number of 
readers in ‘‘ forming public opinion ’’ against a mea- 
sure, which is described as ‘‘ The Wages Bill.”” We 
are not given any definite information as to the nature 
of the ‘‘ Wages Bill,’”’ but we are left to infer that it 
is the sort of Bill which might be —— by the 
combined efforts of Mrs. Pankhurst, Mr. Keir Hardie 
and General Booth; and Mr. Aynesworth, whose bril- 
liant abilities were unable to carry him through a 
part (that of Trevena) which requires him to in- 
dulge in vague sentimentality and generally to look 
and speak like a fool, represented, we suppose, the 
hero of the play. That is to say, he is making love to 
another man’s wife under the usual specious pretences, 
and when the proprietor of The Earth tries to 
blackmail him into abandoning ‘‘ The Wages Bill,’ 
by threatening to expose him to the injured husband, 
we are invited to admire him because he is prepared to 
sacrifice a measure which he considers of vital import- 
ance to the whole country, and especially to women 
and children, rather than be instrumental in compro- 
mising and bringing disgrace upon the lady with whom 
he is carrying on an intrigue. Of course, anyone in 
the position of Mr. Trevena would probably have 
been obliged to have come to the same conclusion; but 
there is nothing particularly interesting either in the 
situation or in the steps which he proposes to take in 
face of that situation. Lady Killone, whose husband 
we have been shown in the first act in the figure of a 
quite improbably red-faced and drunken Irish peer, 
who grinds his tenants, at this juncture, however, 
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refuses to allow “‘ The Wages Bill” to be sacrificed 
to save her reputation, which, considering that her 
only object in life is to get rid of her husband and live 
with her lover, is not altogether quite such a high- 
souled piece of self-sacrifice as the author of the piece 
and Miss Lena Ashwell would have us believe. 


What irritates us about the play is that it is far more 
of a tract than a play, and that the stupid device is 
adopted of making all the people who are opposed to 
“The Wages Bill’”’ rogues and jeans, Sovak At the end 
of the play one is left with the uncomfortable conclusion 
that ‘‘ The Wages Bill,’”’ which is evidently a foolish, 
sentimental, socialistic and probably suffragistic mea- 
sure, conceived in the brain of a man of third-rate 
intellectual powers, is to be foisted on the com- 
munity, while Lady Killone is to be at liberty to con- 
tinue her little games undisturbed and with an added 
opinion of her own marvellous goodness and great- 
ness. Another absurdity of the play was the quite 
unnecessary advertisement given to the prototype in 
real life of Sir Felix Janion, the owner of The 
Earth. In real life the owners of such papers do 
not possess any serious influence as moulders of public 
opinion. They are able to popularise a new form of 
idiot game or boom into a three days’ prominence 
entirely uninteresting and unimportant people, but that 
is the extent of their influence. This is not to deny 
that their publications have a pernicious and degrading 
influence on the mental powers of their countrymen; 
but to do their countrymen justice, when it comes to 
matters of real importance, the opinions of such 
journals as The Earth are absolutely without 
weight. Nobody takes the least notice of what they 
say; knowing by experience that they are quite as 
likely as not to say the exact opposite the next day. 
It is a great pity that an actress of Miss Lena Ash- 
well’s ability should depart from the real vocation of 
the actress to indulge in the propaganda of the half- 
baked foolishness of the shrieking sisterhood and 
their mewling and puling male supporters. Miss Ash- 
well’s talents are too valuable for the stage. 


We have been proffered another apology. This time 
it is the Jsis, which, in beautiful type, “‘ greatly regrets 
that through inadvertence we printed last week in this 
column an inaccurate and misleading statement con- 
cerning The Academy.’’ Such is life, and on the 
whole the thing is becoming monotonous. We have 
sufficient apologies in the office—printed, typewritten 
or holograph—to paper a wall. And we shall probably 
receive a great many more before we pay the debt of 
Nature. We should like to give notice to all whom 
it may concern, however, that we have abandoned the 
principle of turning the other cheek to malicious per- 
sons. For the angry spitfire libeller we shall for the 
future produce from the cupboard the legal stick, 
which would appear to be the sole instrument where- 
with he can be taught decent manners. And, in spite 
of his blubberings and splutterings and protestations 
that he will be a good boy for the future, we shall not 
spare him. 


We have received a considerable number of letters 
from persons who approve or disapprove of our 
articles on ‘‘ The Testament of John Davidson.’”’ In 
this matter we have as little use for the approval of 
our correspondents as for their disapproval; conse- 
quently, we are not publishing further letters on the 
subject. But if the individuals who belong to the dis- 
approving faction will send us their names and 
addresses we shall be happy to print their letters. 

here is much virtue in ‘‘ Constant Reader’s”’ card; 
there is no virtue at all in anonymity when serious 
affairs are toward. 











THE END OF THE DAY 


Tuen I, when all is dark, shall rise and go 

From out the door’s sweet shelter. All your love 
Will loose about me. I shall leave behind 

The warmth, the homeliness of the house, the deep 
Rich comfort of live sleep: and turn and bend 


‘My way toward the voiceless deathfulness 


Of night, the hill, the place that waits, the bed 
That shall be made for me. 


Upon that hour 
I shall begin my journey when the night 
Is nearly spent. And if you should awake, 
You will not hear. And you shall never know 
How great my fear was, or how many times 
I wept, and paused upon the way and yearned 
To you for succour, or how glad I was 
To go; and yet, withal, how fain to stay. 


I shall pass through the swinging doors alone 
And step into the night. The garden flowers 
Will all be folded; nor the singing birds 

I passionately loved will pipe for me 

When I step out. They shall not know my feet 
Are gone without an echo and can have 

No glad returning; I shall wend my way 

And none shall hear; and tho’ the dusky air 
Grow sudden chill, I say they shall not know. 


Death will be with me as I cross the moor: 

Upon his chilly arm my warmth shall lean 

And learn to grow a-cold. I shall find out 

What way one walks with Death. O, mystic Death, 
I shall find out what way one walks with you! 


Haply my heart may learn to love the way: 

As, ‘neath the snow, the earth grows young again, 
Blossoms and buds, and waits upon the Spring, 

So, near Death’s coldness, may my heart regain 

Its youth, and wait the springtide. In the grave 

I shall be buried like a flower—dumb soul— 
Bud—seed—within me, will you wake again 

And blossom from my earth? 


I shall not turn or look back on the house 
With all its quaint-hued windows. When I called 
You were so quick to hear and answer me, 

It well might happen you would wake to greet 
That backward glance. I shall not turn again. 
The little house was sunlit: shall I waste 

My last look on its shade? My steadfast eyes 
I shall direct toward the distant hill, 

And that way lend my feet. Haply the brook 
Where once we wandered gladly, you and I— 
Summer and all its airs encircling us— 

May steal the whisper of my steps, and when 
The happy days are circled round again 

Utter good-bye for me. Then you shall know 
How very fain I was awhile to go, 

And yet, withal, how fain I was to stay. 
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There is a little churchyard on the hill 

Where one may slumber soundly. Once I scorned 
A resting-place so low: that was a day 

Of leaping life and love. Now, in the dark, 

I shall creep in so softly, nor the wind, 

Nor one slight sod once fleetly scorned, shall know 
That I have found out my bed. 


And when at last 
I am a-soundly sleeping, and my love 
And joy and pain in all are all forgot, 
Your feet may come that way. You will find out 
Where I have placed my pillow. You will see 
How fair the churchyard is upon the hill, 
How gentle is my sleep. And when your tears 
Are all run o’er and finished, you shall know 
At last—not sadly—tho’ I longed to stay, 
How good a thing it was that I should go. 


A. G. H. 








“SAVAGE AND TARTARLY” 


THE centenary of the Quarterly Review, as is the way 
with centenaries, has called forth a fair measure of 
lollipop writing on the part of journals which profess 
an admiration for the ‘‘ great house of Murray.”’ All 
sorts of anonymous and cheerful people have held 
up pious hands and lifted up pious voices on the sub- 
ject, and one might imagine from the general tone of 
awe and eager respect that the Quarterly Review of 
our own day was notoriously a vigorous organ of 
literary and political opinion. Mr. Murray’s cen- 
tenary number is dated April, and at the back of it there 
is an article of fifty pages devoted to an account of 
the origin and early history of the Quarterly, which 
article we are told is ‘‘to be continued.’’ And the 
article is interleaved with portraits of John Murray the 
Second, William Gifford, Robert Southey, ‘the Rt. 
Hon. John Wilson Croker,’’ and other celebrities. 
We hope that the letterpress itself is not the actual 
handiwork of the present editor of the Quarterly. 
In any case it is an extraordinary effort, and while it 
has been generally praised, we shall venture to assert 
that the literary world could have done very well with- 


out it, and that it exhibits qualities which are not over- + 


desirable when a journal happens to be giving space 
to a consideration of itself. In other words, the 
writer, whoever he may be, is a singularly faithful 
friend of the house of Murray, and of all persons who 
at any time have been associated with the Quarterly 
Review. Our friend, for we believe that for a con- 
sideration he will be just as friendly to us as he is to 
the Quarterly, looks at life steadily and sees it whole; 
but he does it always with the assistance of the spec- 
tacles of Albemarle Street. It is, of course, common 
knowledge that Robert Southey was once a contribu- 
tor to the Quarterly Review. The gentleman with the 
Albemarle Street spectacles describes him as follows: 
Next on our list of early collaborators comes 
Robert Southey, perhaps the most industrious and 
prolific man of letters that England has produced. 

At the time of which we are speaking he was liv- 

ing at Keswick, the friend and neighbour of 
Wordsworth, then settled at Grasmere. Literature 
was his means of livelihood; and the ‘‘ many 
mouths ”’ which (as he said) he had to “ feed, out 

of one inkstand’’ imposed upon him a life of 
laborious toil, which, however, his courage and 
energy, and the high ideal of literary work which 








he always kept before him, prevented from sink- 
ing into a mere drudgery. As he wrote to his 
benefactor, Mr. Wynne, ‘“‘A healthy body, an 
active mind, and a cheerful heart, are the three 
best boons Nature can bestow; and God be praised, 
no man ever enjoyed these more perfectly.” 
Though only thirty-five, he was widely known as 
a copious and fairly successful writer. Two 
volumes of ‘‘Minor Poems,” ‘‘ Thalaba,” 
‘‘ Madoc,”’ some translations from the Spanish, 
and several other works had already appeared. 
‘‘ The Curse of Kehama’”’ was to come out in the 
following year. Like Canning, he had begun life 
as a Whig, he had even been a Republican, but he 
was now a Tory of the Tories, and was sorely 
vexed when his revolutionary drama, ‘‘ Wat 
Tyler,”’ a work of his youth, was published with- 
out his knowledge in 1817. 


And we are told further that Southey wrote “ close 
on”’ahundred articles for the Review, for which he was 
well paid; that his receipts from the Quarterly were 
his chief source of income; that Gifford had a very 
high opinion of his prose, and that Dr. Garnet con- 
sidered him in the light of a practical statesman, who 
was ahead of public opinion. Of course, we cannot 
expect the Quarterly of the moment to offer us any 
real estimate of Southey. In the view of the Quarterly 
the fact that he contributed to the Quarterly makes 
him a ‘‘ man of distinction,’’ and the fact that he is 
almost as dead as Croker and Queen Anne, and 
was of little more account than either, must, of course, 
not be allowed to obtrude itself into the Quarterly’s 
kindly and reverent appreciation. We are inclined for 
our own part to believe that Southey’s thirty years’ inti- 
mate association with the Quarterly Review proves, 
if it prove anything at all, that for thirty years at any 
rate the Quarterly was in a pretty bad way, and was 
not by any means the great and brilliant organ which 
the devotees of the house of Murray would fain con- 
jure up for us. Right through the article before us 
all sorts of useless and undistinguished persons are 
trotted out as men of parts and genius, simply because 
they happen to have written something for the Quar- 
terly. The names of quite two-thirds of them are 
entirely forgotten, and the works of the other third, 
with the single exception of those of Scott, are works 
which nobody reads, and which have little or no merit, 
whether literary or otherwise. Nobody in his senses 
can doubt that the Quarterly of this period was just 
as ordinary and just as humdrum as the Quarterly of 
our own beautiful time, not to say just as stupid and 
just as far removed from the real issues of literature 
and government. The writer of Mr. Murray’s appre- 
ciative article cannot be content to leave with his re- 
doubtable journal even the small reputation for 
brutality which it managed to achieve by dint of its 
attack on Keats, and of its treatment of the early work 
of Tennyson. Mr. Murray’s young man actually 
defends the Quarterly’s Keats article. ‘‘ It should be 
noted,’’ he says, ‘‘that the review is limited to the 
‘Endymion,’ which by common consent, contains 
more of Keats’ defects and eccentricities, and less of 
his essential beauties, than any other of his consider- 
able works.’’ Common consent is rich, inasmuch as 
it no doubt means the common consent of the writer 
of the article and Mr. John Murray, with, perhaps, 
that eminent poet, the President of Magdalen, 
thrown in. And, in any case, defects and eccentrici- 
ties, or no defects and eccentricities, there is more 
poetry in any given hundred lines of ‘‘ Endymion” 
than ‘‘ the most industrious and prolific man of letters 
that England has produced,” with all the editors and 
contributors of the Quarterly to help him, ever 
wrote in their lives. The Ode to Pan alone was 
unthinkably beyond the range of any of them; and 
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that anybody should attempt to excuse or to obtain 
credit for the Quarterly Review out of its Keats 
article in the year of grace 1909 is at once amazing 
and scandalous. Of its treatment of Tennyson the 
Quarterly very naturally desires to plume itself because 
it really desires to plume itself on everything that has 
ever happened to it. Let us hearken, and smile: 


It is only fair to acknowledge that many—in 
fact, most—of the critic’s objections were justified 
by the most convincing of tests—that the poet 
either dropped or altered the incriminated verses. 
For instance, in ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott ’’ the half- 
stanza: 


From the bank, and from the river 

He flashed into the crystal mirror— 

“ Tirra lirra, tirra lirra ’’ (lirrar ?), 
Sang Sir Lancelot, 


becomes in the later edition: 


From the bank, and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror— 
“‘ Tirra lirra,”’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 


Again, for the half-stanza (as originally written): 


Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

To the plankéd wharfage came; 

Below the stern they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott, 


we have in the version of 1842: 


Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 


In ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter’’ the stanzas with 
which the critic found fault were almost all either 
omitted or rewritten. The same is the case with 
several lines in ‘‘GEnone.’’ A passage in ‘‘ The 
Lotuseaters ’’ (spelt thus originally) contained the 
line ‘‘ Like a dreamy Lotuseater—a delicious 
Lotuseater,’’ disappeared in the later poem, as did 
also a stanza in ‘‘ The Palace of Art’’: 


Isaiah, with fierce Ezekiel, 
Swarth Moses by the Coptic Sea, 
Plato, Petrarca, Livy and Raphael, 
And eastern Confutzee— 


a stanza which to the humorous sense of the 
critic recalled the lines in ‘‘ that celebrated Doric 
idyll,’’ ‘‘ The Groves of Blarney ’”’: 


Statues growing that noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses most rare, 
Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air! 


But perhaps the most remarkable instance of an 
improvement due to criticism of the Quarterly is 
to be found in ‘‘A Dream of Fair Women,” in 
which originally a stanza ran thus: 


The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat; 
The temples, and the people, and the shore; 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender 
throat 
Slowly—and nothing more. 


On this the critic observes: ‘‘ What touching sim- 
plicity! what pathetic resignation! He cut m 
throat—nothing more. One might, indeed, be 











what more she would have?’’ Tennyson took 
the hint, showing herein real greatness; 


All of which is truly marvellous and indicates quite 
clearly that what the Quarterly has not done for the 
enlargement and embellishment of English letters in 
general and English poetry in particular still remains 
to be done. Tennyson took the Quwarterly’s hint, 
‘‘ showing herein ’’—for once in his otherwise dull and 
squalid career—‘‘ real greatness.’’ Let the Quarterly 
take a hint from us. Let it remember that self-con- 
gratulation is no part of the business of an honest 
journal, and that history written from the point of 
view of the congratulator is always very indifferent 
history. As we have said, the Quarterly’s estimate of 
itself is ‘‘ to be continued.’’ We shall make no demur. 
But why, in the name of ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. John Wilson 
Croker,’”’ should it be framed and couched in the 
manner we have indicated? The Qwarterly has 
nothing to lose by frank avowals about its past, and 
equally it has nothing to gain by wee the particulars 
with pretty hints as to its own infallibility and its own 
importance. The rule for people who are lucky 
enough to attain centenaries is to let other people 
celebrate them. The Qvarterly’s article sae have 
come ill, excepting in the way of sheer and unblush- 
ing compliment, from the Nineteenth Century or from 
the Fortnightly Review; but appearing as it does in 
the Quarterly itself it smells to Levees of bumptious- 
ness, snobbishness and wunhumorousness. The 
persons responsible for it must have scorned de- 
lights and lived laborious evenings to get it right. 
One cannot doubt that it is an article which has been 
cut and hacked and altered and “‘redone-up,”’ as it were, 
out of all reason. To get a statement of the facts, 
which, while being a statement difficult on the whole to 
controvert is blended with a nice pourtrayal of the 
excellence and power and benevolence and wisdom and 
lordly munificence and vast circulation of the 
Quarterly, must have been a great strain on the 
energies of the parties concerned. But they have 
managed to achieve what less painstaking people 
might have considered impossible. 








BURLINGTON HOUSE 
THIRD AND FINAL NOTICE. 


Ir the Water-colour Room may fairly be taken as a 
criterion, the most important point which strikes the 
observer is the lamentable decay of the English School 
of Water-colour Painting. Though Burlington House 
is not, perhaps, ordinarily the place where the state of 
that art can be judged best, unfortunately the present 
exhibition emphasises only too pointedly the impres- 
sion already produced elsewhere. A second charac- 
teristic of the collection naturally arising out of the 
first is the large proportion of drawings actually made 
in water-colour for no other reason than the artists’ 
caprice or limitations in the use of media. A third 
characteristic is the high proportion of comparatively 
good work in water-colour done by women artists. 
There is no intrinsic reason why the majority of the 
larger drawings especially, should not have been pro- 
duced as oil pictures. Among such works are Mr. 
Henshall’s ‘‘ The Foundling’”’ (845); Mr. Tucker’s 
‘““ Shades of Autumn (858); Mr. Garside’s ‘In Angle- 
sey ’’ (861); with two small drawings, Miss Canziani’s 
“Lago Maggiore’’ (866) and Miss Kell’s much too 
direct imitation of Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Thanksgiving ”’ 
(846). In fact, those most susceptible to improvement, 
Mr. Garside’s and Miss Canziani’s drawings, which 
show considerable merit, would have been better if 
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painted in oil. Mr. Charles Dixon’s ‘‘ The Embarka- 
tion of Henry the Eighth at Dover’’ (771), though 
deserving praise for its painstaking elaboration, could 
scarcely be successful in either medium. It is this 
ignorance of the possibilities and limitations of water- 
colour which marks its decay. However, there are 
exceptions to the prevailing tendency. Sir Harry 
Johnston, who will be regarded by professional artists 
as an ‘“‘amateur,”’ has produced a very pleasing and 
quite remarkable water-colour, ‘‘ Awaiting an Audi- 
ence’’ (854). A certain preraphaelism in treatment 
makes it reminiscent of the work of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, but it has its peculiar merit. Sir Harry John- 
ston shows himself an artist unconcerned with side 
issues. He offers no arguments in paint in favour of 
his superiority over rivals, and expounds no moralities. 
He works with a single eye to his own perfection. 
This has done more than prevent him from missing 
the beauty of his subject: it has enabled him to seize 
and interpret beauty which is not obvious. The local 
colour is, therefore, more sincerely expressed in his 
little drawing of West African life than in yards of 
Mr. Hunt’s elaborate canvases having for their object 
the realisation of Palestinian life, with ulterior motives. 
In his treatment of an exotic atmosphere Mr. Phrené 
Spiers also is successful, in his small drawing, “‘ The 
Temple of Maharraker”’ (844) he produces with clear 
washes of colour the flood of clear light which offers 
so much difficulty to English artists. In reflected light 
Mr. Storey’s study, ‘‘A Spanish Interior, Toledo” 
(901), though attractive at first sight, does not bear 
more careful examination. Mr. North’s clever con- 
trivances in his little drawing, ‘‘ Snow’”’ (921), almost 
beguile the eye into a belief in the truth of his rime- 
laden atmosphere on a frosty day in snow-time. Mr. 
William Brock’s ‘‘ Harvest Moon”’ (778) produces a 
pleasing and generally true evening effect, but he 
exaggerates the convention by which he seeks to 
emphasise the tone; the colours of his two figures in 
the middle distance are so bright that they strike the 
eye as false, and betray the convention. Mr. Flint’s 
‘*A Damosel who made her Captor love her’’ (795), 
in spite of faults of design betraying lack of taste and 
producing inconsistency, is a fairly successful example 
of bold water-colour treatment on a small scale. Mr. 
Stanger Pritchard’s ‘‘ Bargain Hunters, Bruges ”’ (833) 
is a better example, for it shows good taste and more 
individuality. Mr. East’s large drawing, ‘‘ Amer- 
sham ’”’ (769), is true water-colour, but he has sub- 
ordinated his individuality too much to combined 
reminiscences of Cotman and Constable, and his draw- 
ing lacks character. Mr. Anton van Anrooy is a clever 
aquerellist of figures; his portrait, ‘‘ Miss Rachael 
Keith’ (786), is an attractive and harmonious draw- 
ing in grey tones, if a trifle too watery; his study, 
‘The Lacemaker ”’ (973), is less attractive, but shows 
even more ability. Though Mr. Stannus misunder- 
stands the uses of water-colour, he deserves praise for 
his sense of a ‘‘ swell’’ at sea in his ‘‘Good West 
Wind ”’ (879). Mr. Moony’s ‘‘ The Lady and the 
Poet ’’ (811) must be noticed for the sake of a sort of 
derived originality, and for its bizarre effectiveness. 
He has evidently been brought up on Mr. Walter 
Crane’s charming toy-books, and has used their deco- 
rative qualities pictorially in a manner of his own. The 
well merited acceptance of his drawing is another sign 
of Academical expansion. Of Mr. Brockbank’s 
**Cleeve Prior Mill’’ (777) little can be said, except 
that it is a water-colour drawing without offence. 
These drawings fairly exhaust the list of male suc- 
cesses, such as they may severally be conceded to be. 
Among drawings by women the following should be 
noticed as the best examples: Miss MHagarty’s 
** Entrance to Poole Harbour ”’ (883) has many of the 
qualities of the best school of water-colour painting; 








it does not reach that standard on account of a failure 
of unity of tone. It is a pity, also, that Miss Hagarty 
should introduce a rainbow, for it is an enchantment 
to painters which leads to a fall. Mrs. Knight’s 
‘Cheyne Walk’’ (828) is a very well toned study of Lon- 
don slush, so realistic as to make the spectator shiver, 
but it should have been painted in oils—indeed, Mrs. 
Knight has used her water-colours so that at a hasty 
glance they produce the effect of oils. Miss Gow’s 
large figure subject, ‘‘ The Torn Dress ’”’ (831), is as 
good an example of the use of water-colours in clear 
whitish tones as is to be found in the room. Though 
a pleasing composition, it cannot be said to show much 
character. Miss Sawyer’s ‘‘ The Sea hath its Pearls ”’ 
(837) must be noticed for the artist’s good drawing, 
her harmonious treatment of clear and vivid greens 
and the quiet humour with which she uses the 
familiar design of Andromeda for her pretty mermaid 
reclining on a monstrous marine pet. Finally, atten- 
tion should be drawn to Miss Nixon’s tiny drawing, 
‘Market Day, Etaples’’ (815), for she shows a dis- 
tinct power in grouping figures and a vigorous talent 
for bold treatment, suggesting a profitable study of 
Wilhelm Maris. 

It is too well recognised that the art of miniature 
painting is dead, for some two hundred and forty 
reduced portraits catalogued as ‘‘ Miniatures”’ to 
require individual criticism. It must be affirmed, with 
regret, that, with two exceptions, Miss Laidman’s 
‘“‘ Ernest Brassington ’’ (982) and Mrs. Cook’s ‘ John 
Francis Barnett (1069), of which the merits are not 
very high nor those of real miniatures, these small 
portraits have no merits of any kind. They have 
less claim to be regarded as objects of art than 
daguerotypes, for they have none of the “style” 
which is to be found in many of those productions. 
Fortunately the hospitality of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club enables anyone really interested in seeing what 
the art of miniature painting was capable of, oppor- 
tunity for doing so at the present moment. It is to be 
hoped that the artists who spend time, patience and 
eyesight on these popular souvenirs will obtain invita- 
tions to visit the club’s exhibition, and may be fired 
with a desire to revive the art. They will realise that 
their sublimated photography is descended, though 
sinisterally enough, from the art which produced 
Holbein’s ‘‘ Mrs. Pemberton” and attained, heights 
which Burlington House cannot now reach in all its 
rooms. 

To judge from the Black and White Room it would 
seem as if the art of engraving were not only affected, 
as it undoubtedly is, by cheap processes of reproduc- 
tion, but seriously threatened. There are, of course, 
many skilled engravers still amongst us, but the Academy 
has attracted very few of them this year to Burlington 
House, and the collection is a singularly dull one. 
There is no English artist in full practice more experi- 
enced in all forms of engraving than Mr. Strang, but 
he does not appear at his best in his two portraits, 
“‘Sir Charles Holroyd’ (1235) and “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman” (1257). His “‘ Eastern Woman’”’ (1354) 
is remarkable for its decorative quality and its peculiar 
material, apparently consisting of a thin plaster laid 
on canvas, and in this respect resembling one of 
Blake’s many “‘fresco’”’ attempts. Among the other 
more interesting productions, notice is due to Miss 
Annie Williams’s ‘‘ From a Twelfth Storey, New 
York’ (1300); Mr. Smart’s map-like ‘‘ Chateau 
Gaillard’ (1315); Mr. Exley’s ‘Place d’Armes, 
Caudebec’”’ (1250); Mr. Gaskell’s two mezzotints, 
“‘ Corfe Castle’ (1252) and ‘‘ St. Albans ”’ (1289); and 
for its good sunlight effect, to Miss Spilhaus’s ‘‘ Wor- 
ship to Allah ’”’ (1322). 

The Architectural drawings form at the present time 
the most important section of the exhibition. Owing 
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partly to the termination of leases, partly to the faulty 
construction of late Georgian buildings, and partly to 
the real or supposed exigencies of modern life, dene 
has never been a period of such general reconstruction 
everywhere, since the rebuilding of London after the 
great fire. Nevertheless, the Architectural Room is 
the only really unpopular one in Burlington House. It 
is visited by the general public with evident repugnance, 
and only when some acquaintance is exhibiting, or 
when the design for some new building in a familiar 
locality is exhibited. The public runs through its task 
as quickly as possible, and leaves with the vaguest idea 
of what the projected buildings will be like. This is 
not surprising, for the connections between plans and 
buildings is difficult to understand. To express on 
paper a conception formed in building materials, or to 
evolve by calculations, plans and pictures an object 
which will become a useful and beautiful edifice, has 
always been a rare gift, even among architects. Large 
numbers of the most beautiful buildings in the world 
are but amalgams of accretions to which the essentially 
practical character of the art of architecture has given 
an artificial nature. They are not the embodiment of 
a single idea which has ever been set down on paper at 
one time. To the critic, too, in whom some faculty 
for transforming plans into buildings must be assumed, 
the Architectural Room is becoming more and more 
fatiguing, owing to the tendency to aim at pictorial 
effect in architectural designs. Among those exhi- 
bited this year are many which might take quite a 
respectable place in the Water-colour Room. Mr. 
Belcher, the recently-elected Academician, employs a 
draughtsman for his designs for Lew House (1436) 
and Talmore Place (1440), with quite a pretty taste 
for bird’s-eye landscape. Mr. Dawber’s deena 
represents his design for Tuesly Court (1429) as a 
purer landscape, and Mr. Mitchell’s draughtsman of 
his ‘‘ House at Avon Dassett’’ should win a local 
prize for landscape painting, where finish is a require- 
ment. Mr. Mawson’s design for a ‘‘ Garden at Lees 
Court’? (1460) takes an even more prophetic form. 
This very ingenious example of garden mapping is 
represented as it cannot possibly appear until some 
fifteen years after the drawing, when the yew hedges, 
which are its most striking feature, have had time to 
grow. Close to these pictures Mr. Haywood’s ‘“‘ Com- 
petition Design for London County Hall’ (1497) 
unfolds its long utilitarianism, unadorned. No Yoobt 
these attractive representations are useful in inter- 
preting architects’ conceptions to their clients, and still 
more in concealing details which their less cultivated 
taste is likely to revolt from, but they increase the 
fatigues of criticism, for the critic has to be continually 
correcting his judgment to different standards of 
interpretation. Criticism at least would be much 
facilitated if the landscape designs could be grouped 
together. Among many designs for public buildings 
of a strictly utilitarian nature, which need not be speci- 
fied, since they appear to be still under consideration, 
Mr. A. Gilbert Scott exhibits his ‘‘ Design for Glamor- 
gan County Hall ’’ (1525), which it is to be hoped, for 
the taste of that county, has already been accepted 
unanimously. It is a dignified, well-proportioned and 
strongly characterised design, giving evidence of con- 
siderable creative power; it has also every sign of 
being well adapted for its purpose. In this country, 
always singularly barren of fine municipal buildings, it 
will be a rare example. The building should stand 
isolated, for in so far as it is open to criticism, it is of 
too foreign a character to accord with English archi- 
tecture if placed in close proximity. Conversely, in 
the adaptation of western uses to exotic conditions— 
that is to say, of buildings for western purposes in 
foreign countries—the collection gives several 
examples, which show very great advance beyond the 
gingerbread structures which have misrepresented 








western architecture in India and the nearer East— 
namely, Mr. Schultz’s simple cruciform church, 
‘Cathedral, Khartoum” (1610); Mr. Jaggard’s 
“Church near Capetown” (1606); and, in a less 
degree, Messrs. Kelly and Dickie’s ‘‘ Mission Hospital 
at Hebron’”’ (1501). Mr. Pite’s ‘‘English Mission Church, 
Safed, Galilee ’’ (1558), is too amorphous to commend 
itself without more intimate knowledge of the local 
requirements. Among somewhat stereotyped imita- 


‘tions of Gothic, having an agreeable effect, are Mr. 


Hare’s ‘‘ University College of North Wales ”’ (1372); 
and Messrs. Oliver, Leeson and Wood’s ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Hexham’’ (1390), a 
more idiosyncratic design, gaining much by its posi- 
tion on a broad terrace approached by particularly well- 
proportioned, shallow, semi-circular steps. Of a simi- 
lar type, for ecclesiastical purposes, are Mr. Tapper’s 
‘‘Chapel for the Community of the Resurrection ”’ 
(1567); Mr. Prynne’s ‘‘ St. Wilfrid’s Church, Bognor ”’ 
(1582); and, as additions, Messrs. Gibbons and Son’s 
‘‘ New Chancel to St. Chad’s Church,”’ Far Headingly 
(1588); and Mr. Cecil Hare’s ‘“‘ New Chancel, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Snienton”’ (1561). Mr. Walters 
makes a common mistake in the exterior of his 
important designs for ‘‘ Buckfast Abbey Church” 
(1615 and 1616) by making the caps of his 
Norman turrets too steep. This is an apparentl 
small detail with which restorers disfigure oo 
original Norman work. Among other faults in 
detail which strike the eye, are the brick pillars 
which terminate a low garden wall in Mr. Dawber’s 
‘Rebuilding of Nether Swell Manor’’ (1467), which 
are much too high; Mr. Lutyen’s meaningless brackets 
below sunk oval windows in his ‘‘ Garden View of a 
House at Ilkley ’’ (1411); and Mr. Bidlake’s dispropor- 
tionate chimneys in his ‘‘The Knoll, Leicester’’ 
(1424 and 1447). In these four cases the faults here 
mentioned are easily removable blots in otherwise 
more or less successful designs. Messrs. Silcock and 
Reay deal cleverly and with good effect, in their ‘“‘Corn- 
wall County Council Offices ”’ (1491), with the difficulty 
of a long building situated on a considerable slope. 
Mr. Maurice Webb has devised an effective way of 
enclosing a staircase from a hall below, and at the 
same time lighting both with the same lamps, in his 
‘‘ New Staircase, Brockhurst”’ (1477). Mr. T. G. 
Jackson is as acomplished as usual in his ‘‘ Electrical 
Laboratory ’’ (1379), on his particular field, Oxford; 
though he somewhat overloads the porch. Of two 
designs especially, Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s ‘‘ Chapel at 
Berndorf’’ (1570), which he seems to destine as a 
target for Herr Krupp; and Mr. Hemy’s “‘ Design for 
a Church at Ascot ’’ (1593), little can be said, save that 
their ideas of proportion are certainly not common. 
It is a pity that an architect with time for development, 
of whom much is to be expected, Mr. Greenslade, is 
only represented by one design, ‘‘ Collegiate Build- 
ings ’’ (1537), on so very small a scale as to give but 
a hazardous hint at a  finely-proportioned and 
grandiose mass of buildings. The designs for decora- 
tion are mainly for stained glass, and do not show 
much of the taste which distinguished the late Mr. 
Kempe’s, or of the originality to be found in Mr. 
Christopher Whall’s. The most noteworthy excep- 
tions are Mr. Walter Camm’s “Elijah fed by 
Ravens ’’ (1605) and Miss Camm’s “ Lucian’s Vision 
of St. Gamaliel ’’ (1612). Mr. Prynne shows an inter- 
esting detail in his interior (1582), already mentioned, 
a hanging Calvary in which figures of the Virgin and 
St. John accompany the Crucifix. This arrangement 
is unusual, and Mr. Prynne’s design recalls too closely 
the form of a pendant for the neck. 

A final return must be made to the oil-paintings for 
the sake of two canvases of very different orders and 
degrees of merit, Mr. Sims’s ‘‘ The Night Piece to 
Julia,’ omitted deliberately, and Mrs. Walter Nutt’s 
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‘Malay Children, Singapore,’ omitted by mistake. 
An instinctive distaste for the shade of blue so con- 
spicuous in the robe of Mr. Sims’s Julia drove the 
critic from the closer examination which his picture 
deserved. That examination has now been made and 
reveals many fine passages of colour and design, with 
much fantastic charm, especially in the attendant 
children, the rabbits and the white peacock, and a 
quality of painting rare in many pictures more imme- 
diately attractive. Mrs. Nutt’s picture requires notice 
on account of its position, and deserves it for its evi- 
dent veracity, for the modelled solidity of the brown 
figures. and for the agreeable treatment of the 
meadow, half in shade and half in sunlight, bounded 
by the river with its red-sailed boats. 








THE SENSE OF HUMOUR 


THAT most precious possession, a sense of humour, 1s 
in one aspect the power of so viewing the incon- 
sistencies, incongruities and contrarieties of life that 
one is moved by them to laughter instead of tears. 
It is a natural gift, and one is with it or without it, as 
the tates have decreed at one’s birth. Humour is 
distinct from wit in being a less intellectual quality 
and implying less brilliancy and imaginative power; it 
is true that a person cannot be said to be witty unless 
he has a sense of humour, but the word ‘“‘ wit ’’ origi- 
nally signified ‘‘ wisdom,”’ and it still, strictly speak- 
ing, denotes more power over words and images; 
humour being far more unconscious and unstudied. 
That is, a person may be humorous—namely, pleasant, 
jocular, lively, amusing—without being in any marked 
degree witty, which implies a higher mental power; 
but it is impossible to write of humour. without 
encroaching on the province of wit, and they are, in 
fact, in the vocabularies of many, entirely synonymous. 

‘““A quick conception and an easy delivery,” Pope 
says of wit—you might define a humorous saying so. 
But, then, take Pope again: 


True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
What oft was thought, but n’er so well exprest. 


There you have a distinction. 

““ Wit,”’ we are told by another, ‘‘ relates to the 
matter, humour to the manner; that our old comedies 
abounded with wit, and our old actors with humour.” 
No doubt; but it is often more than this, surely. For 
what would become of any originality in our sense of 
humour if it is only the faculty with which we appre- 
ciate other people’s wit? It is true that the delightful 
humour of an Irishman is frequently due to the limi- 
tation rather than to the profundity of his intellect; 





he has a latent sense of humour natural to him, a sense 
of fun and irresponsible gaiety of heart, and he often 
stumbles on his bon-mots by accident, as who should 
say that the worst thing about the influenza is that 
you are ill of it for such a long time after you get well. 
But English “bulls”? have often longer horns than 
the Hibernian; thus a London daily paper lately advised 
Liberals ‘‘to rally round each other.” 

Perhaps the truth is that one can be humorous with- 
out being witty, but not witty without possessing a 
sense of humour. There are also many instances 
when people do not wish to be, or know that they are, 
humorous, but are nevertheless ‘‘ the cause that wit is 
in other men,”’ as Falstaff has it. Robert Montgomery 
was not primarily a comic poet, but he becomes 
sheerly comic when Macaulay writes of him. Humour 
is, however, entirely a matter of individual taste, and 
it differs in every class and in every age and genera- 
tion. Is “ Pickwick” still the ideal jest book, the 
most mirth-provoking story we know? Only, per- 
haps, to those people who are over sixty years of age. 






A truly witty man, provided that he is also kindly, 
is everywhere a most delightful and stimulating com- 
panion, but the humorist may be very far from being 
so—may, indeed, be a terror or a bore instead of a 
delight, according as one’s taste in humour does or 
does not happen to coincide with his own. The 
humorist who is always ready with the sickliest of 
puns, the clashing, not of any appositeness in the 
sense, but merely of a jingle in the sound of words, or 
he who claims as much admiration for a so-called 
‘poem ”’ written in the shape of a jug or with one 
letter of the alphabet absent throughout, as for the 
divinest lyric, is almost as trying as the —_ who roars 
with laughter at the sight of an old man slipping over 
a piece of orange-peel. ; 

The present writer remembers hearing or reading 
some years ago—the subject under discussion being 
the difference between a masculine and feminine sense 
of humour—that there was something so irresistibly 
funny to a man in any anecdotes concerning whisky or 
a mother-in-law that the mere sound of the words 
would make him laugh. This seemed an incredible 
statement, but after careful observation it is impossible 
to resist coming to the conclusion that this type of 
man does exist, and that if you say to one of them: 
‘‘ Now I’ll tell you a story about a whisky-bottle or a 
mother-in-law ’” his face will instantly wrinkle into 
expectant, appreciative smiles; and that this man is 
not always an illiterate or commonplace person is 
proved by the fact that in his Lectures to the Academy 
on Spanish Art the late Lord Leighton could quote, 
amid a tempest of laughter, the perhaps well-known 
apostrophe to a picture of St. Sebastian: “‘ O Blessed 
Sebastian, pierced through with many arrows, would 
that thy soul was mine—would that thy body was my 
mother-in-law’s!”’ 

It may be interesting to consider and compare the 
opinions of the eminent on the general question. To 
take humour first, Carlyle says: ‘‘ Humour has justly 
been regarded as the finest perfection of poetic genius; 
he who wants it, be his other gifts what they may, 
has only half a mind; an eye for what is above him, 
not for what is about him or below him.” And again: 
‘‘ Humour is a sort of inverse sublimity, exalting, as it 
were, into our affections what is below us, while sub- 
limity draws down into our affections what is above 
us.” This definition, though it certainly does not 
cover the whole ground, explains one province of 
humour, and we can perhaps see a distinction here, 
where ‘‘ wit’? would not so well apply. Coleridge 
says: ‘‘ Humour is consistent with pathos, while wit 
is not.’’ To illustrate this statement one might quote 
Oliver Goldsmith’s description of the poor author’s 
bedroom: 


The morn was cold, he views with keen desire 

The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire; 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 
And five cracked teacups dressed the chimney board ; 
A night-cap decked his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night—a stocking all the day! 


But here, perhaps, the pathos predominates. 


Dr. Isaac Barrow has a sentence that certainly does 
cover the ground sufficiently on wit, but it leaves one 
gasping and breathless. He says: ‘‘ Sometimes it 
lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable 
application of a trivial saying, or in forging an appo- 
site tale; sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense or 
the affinity of their sound; sometimes it is wrapped up 
in a dress of humorous expression; sometimes it 
lurketh under an odd similitude; sometimes it is lodged 





in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish 
reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting 
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or cleverly retorting an objection; sometimes it is 
couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, 
in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a 
plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute non- 
sense; sometimes a scenical representation of persons 
or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or 
gesture, passeth for it; sometimes an affected simpli- 
city, sometimes a presumptuous bluntness, giveth it 
being; sometimes it riseth only from a lucky hitting 
upon what is strange; sometimes from a crafty wrest- 
ing obvious matter to the purpose. Often it con- 
sisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one 
can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and 
inexplicable, being answerable to the numberless 
rovings of fancy and windings of language.”’ 

There is not much left to te said as to what wit is, 
after that, one would fancy, except that it is singularly 
absent from this description of it; but is all this wit 
as distinct from humour? Certainly not; much of it 
is applicable to both; the learned divine is not here 
attempting a distinction, and it is scarcely surprising 
that people’s ideas get a little mixed when the forms 
of both are so Protean. Addison, too, does not 
attempt to draw a distinction between wit and humour 
in his ‘‘ Six Papers on Wit ’’; with him, too, the terms 
are more or less synonymous. He says of humour, 
in No. 616 of the Spectator: ‘‘True humour lies 
in the thought, and arises from the representation of 
images in odd circumstances and uncommon lights.’’ 
And he gives in another place the genealogy of both 
true and false humour: False humour being descended 
from Falsehood, who was the mother of Nonsense, 
who had a son called Frenzy, who married one of the 
daughters of Folly, called Laughter, whose son was 
False Humour; while Truth, Good Sense, Wit and 
Mirth were the progenitors of True Humour. 

Locke, too, might be quoted here. In the Second 
Book of his Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Chapter XI., he says: ‘‘ And hence, perhaps, may be 
given some reason of that common observation, that 
men who have a great deal of wit and prompt memo- 
ries have not always the clearest judgment or deepest 
reason. For wit lying most in the assemblage of 
ideas, and putting those together with quickness and 
variety, wherein can be found any resemblance or 
congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and 
agreeable visions in the fancy: judgment, on the con- 
trary, lies quite on the other side, in separating care- 
fully, one from another, ideas wherein can be found 
the least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by 
similitude, and, by affinity, to take one thing for 
another. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 
to metaphor and allusion, wherein, for the most part, 
lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit, which 
strikes so lively on the fancy, and, therefore, is so 
acceptable to all people; because its beauty appears at 
first sight, and there is required no labour of thought 
to examine what truth or reason there is in it.”’ 


This is very intellectual and sounds a little 
ponderous; there is not much of Pope’s ‘‘ Quick con- 
ception and easy delivery ’’ here! 


But we may now turn from definitions and from the 
conversationally witty man to the writer who makes 
his appeal to a wider audience. It would be interest- 
ing to trace the history of the sense of humour as dis- 
played by its most conspicuous possessors from the 





men everywhere find laughable. Cervantes, Butler, 
Dryden, Pope, Sterne, Addison, Steele, Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, Swift—whose laugh is 
somewhat harsh—Fielding, Sidney Smith, Dumas, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Praed, Calverley—what a recol- 
lection of wholesome laughter do not their very names 
suggest |! 


For even in this decadent age we are not without 
our kindly jesters who can make us laugh and forbid 
one to take life too seriously, whilst waiting for the 
brighter day, which some of us hope is beginning to 
dawn. The day of the pessimists is over and spent: 


When two well-to-do English men or women laugh it is 
obvious that a misfortune has happened to a third. There is a 
question which has never yet been discussed—namely, Which 
has given the most pleasure to the world, fortune or misfortune ? 
The founders of the ‘ Calamity Club” are convinced that 
trouble kills time—provided it is the trouble of others, etc., etc. 


It is wearying to read much of this kind of thing. 
True humour lies in the possession of an eye for the 
comedy in common things, and implies some latent 
dramatic power, some sense of form; yet the same 
thing will often appear deliciously funny to one per- 
son, whilst another will see in it nothing amusing at 
all; one might take an illustration from Charles Lamb, 
but we will rather turn to Borrow instead—Borrow, 
that most delightful of writers, to some people; to 
others not interesting at all. One quotation is taken 
from Mr. Lang’s essay on Borrow: 


** It is, I believe,’’ he says, ‘‘ the opinion of the best critics 
that The Bible in Spain is Borrow’s masterpiece. It very likely 
is so. At the present moment I feel myself even more than 
usually disqualified for so grave a consideration, by my over- 
powering delight in its dear, deluding title. A quarter of a 
century ago, in all decent homes, a boy’s reading was, by the 
stern decree of his elders, divided rigorously, though at the 
same time it must be admitted crudely, into Sunday books and 
week-day books. ‘ What have you got there?’ has before now 
been an enquiry addressed on a Sunday afternoon to some 
youngster, suspiciously engrossed in a book. ‘Oh, The Bible 
in Spain,’ would be the reply. ‘ It is written by a Mr. Borrow, 
you know, and it is all about ’ (then the title page would come 
in useful) ‘ his attempts to circulate the Scriptures in the Penin- 
sula.’ ‘Indeed! Sounds most suitable,’ answers the gulled 
authority, some foolish sisters’ governess or the like illiterate, 
and moves off. And then the happy boy would wriggle in his 
chair, and, as if thirsting to taste the first fruits of his wile, 
hastily seek out a streaky page, and there read, for perhaps the 
hundredth time, the memorable words : ‘ ‘‘ Good are the horses 
of the Moslems,’’ said my old friend ; ‘‘ where will you find such? 
They descend rocky mountains at full speed, and neither trip nor 
fall, but you must be cautious with the horses of the Moslems, 
and treat them with kindness, for the horses of the Moslems 
are proud and they like not being slaves. When they are young 
and first mounted, jerk not their mouths with your bit, for be 
sure if you do they will kill you; sooner or later you will perish 
beneath their feet. Good are our horses, and good our riders. 
Yea, very good are the Moslems at mounting the horse ; who are 
like them? I once saw a Frank rider compete with a Moslem 
on this beach, and at first the Frank rider had it all his own way 
and he passed the Moslem, but the course was long, very long, 
and the horse of the Frank rider, which was a Frank horse also, 
panted; but the horse of the Moslem panted not, for he was a 
Moslem also—and the Moslem rider at last gave a cry, and the 
horse sprang forward and he overtook the Frank horse, and 
then the Moslem rider stood up in his saddle. How did he 
stand? Truly he stood on his head, and these eyes saw him; 
he stood on his head in the saddle as he passed the Frank rider ; 





days of Plautus, Terence and Aristophanes, by way | and he cried ‘Ha! ha!’ as he passed the Frank breed, and 
of Bocaccio, Chaucer, the Elizabethans, the wits of | the Frank lost by a far distance. Good are the Franks, good 
the Restoration, Moliére, the Augustans, the early | their horses; but better are the Moslems, and better the horses 
Victorians, down to our own day, and to note in what of the Moslems. That boy, as he lay curled up in his chair, 
they differ and what they have in common. Un- | “ting over the enchanted page, knew full well, else had he been 
doubtedly each generation has its own peculiar taste | °° ee ye te : ys — ma oe 
in humour as in everything else, but there are some oy 4 ce aa we agate rer nn| ty Facey cnaied 
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kinds of situations and characters and, above all, some ‘to 4 


: I A I Borrow for having called his romance by the sober-sounding, 
manner of treating them impossible to define, which | propitiatory title of The Bible in Spain.” 
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Borrow is a most delightful example of unsought 
humour; he certainly had not studied Isaac Barrow, 
Locke, or Addison’s ‘‘ Six Papers on Wit ’’; his books 


are only so much the more enchanting! For whatever 
wit in some of its many varied forms may do, humour, 
at any rate, cannot exist without this delightful frolic- 
someness and lightness of spirits. 

A sense of humour, then, is not necessarily an intel- 
lectual possession, it is rather a natural faculty apart, 
a happy disposition or way of viewing life with a gay 
and light heart. It is coloured by the tastes, the 
character, the other various gifts of the individual; if 
he is intellectual his humour often becomes wit, and 
his sayings and writings may or may not be delightful, 
according as they are to each person happily or un- 
happily tinged by his character and opinions. Like 
Autolycus in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,’’ the humorist 
might sing: 


Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a; 

A merry heart goes all the way, 
A sad one tires in a mile-a. 


That is the great secret: to have a light and merry 
heart, the disposition that looks always on the bright 
side, ‘‘and loves to sit i’ the sun,’’ and can teach 
others to do so too. What do we not owe to the man 
who can make us laugh, not bitter, misanthropic 
laughter, but the actual forgetting of our petty cares, 
worries and disappointments for a time in a sense 
of genuine amusement. The man who can make 
good-tempered laughter resound wherever either he 
or his book goes is a benefactor to his race indeed! 








REVIEWS 


MEN OF NOTE 


Six Oxford Thinkers. By Atcrernon Ceci, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. (Murray, 7s. 6d. net.) 


HE who attempts the ambitious task of presenting the 
essential points of a great man’s life in a few pages of 
print, of condensing vapours of diverse criticism into 
an easily appreciated form, should have a full know- 
ledge of matters and men bearing upon his subject, 
an ease of literary craft, and a strongly developed 
faculty of judgment. These qualifications Mr. Alger- 
non Cecil possesses, and in this well-conceived and— 
for its size—comprehensive volume he has exemplified 
them in a very pleasant manner. Where so much has 
been already written about men of fame, such as New- 
man, Froude, and Pater, it is not lightly that a critic 
can undertake to write more, and although, naturally 
enough, a great deal of Mr. Cecil’s book consists of 
quotations and reproductions of previous essays by 
other authors, his own comments are by no means 
insignificant and are nearly always judicious and 
penetrating. 

We like best the studies of Walter Pater, James 
Anthony Froude, and Edward Gibbon. Froude, per- 
haps, has taken in the world of literature a place more 
important than he deserves; his inaccuracies drew him 
into disproportionate prominence, and his style, how- 
ever beautiful, is not particularly original; the origi- 
nality lay in the application of it to the dry bones of 
history, and in that process he is unequalled. 
“Froude,” says the author, ‘‘ made himself the pro- 
prietor of a great tract of English history, and of that 
possession no man may rob him. Historians may dis- 
pute his title-deeds, harry his land, and remove his 
landmarks, but as long as men are men, agitated by 
human passion and ennobled by human achievement, 





so long will they prefer to hear the story of the Tudor 
epoch from his voice.’”’ Mr. Cecil acutely points out 
that the historians of the ancient world ‘‘ had one 
advantage which their successors have not continued 
to enjoy’”’: 





Their narrative and selection of events passed for the most 
part uncriticised and uncontradicted in their own age, and 
lapse of time has rendered criticism and contradiction in- 
effectual, if not impossible. We may disbelieve their miracles 
and challenge their conclusions, but there will be no Spartan 
story of the Peloponesian war, nor will Tiberius and Nero 
escape from the clutches of Tacitus. It is a great thing to 
have had the field to yourself. 


The author does not give himself particular pains 
either to justify Froude or to condemn him, but aims 
rather at setting forth both sides of the controversy 
briefly and allowing the reader to form his own 
opinion. Too much has been written and talked about 
Froude and his vagaries, but the clearness of this little 
essay is admirable, and, although it cannot be rated as 
important or even striking, as a summary of Froude’s 
life, faith and work it will give most readers con- 
siderable pleasure. 

The short chapter on Walter Pater is more scholarly, 
more in the nature of definite criticism, and it is here, 
we think, that the author has hit the mark precisely. 
Pater is a difficult person to write about at any time, 
which is, perhaps, why he has inspired one or two 
astonishing people to light little memorial candles at 
which his own white radiance must shine down in pity. 
Not one critic in ten has any sympathy with Pater’s 
standpoint—after making which assertion we would 
remark that it is quite possible to have that sympathy 
and yet not agree with him. His work was too com- 
pact of gems and gold, too smooth to make an appeal 
beyond a small circle that is probably not enlarging to 
any great extent; it lacked the hearty, saiutary rough- 
ness of humanity; but in spite of this his name will 
live in English literature. On the subject of his style 
Mr. Cecil is distinctly good: 


Facts with him are so little solid accretions possessed of the 
primary qualities, are so completely absorbed into the ideas of 
the writer, that at the end of each passage a man feels as he 
does at the end of a piece of music, unable to give an account 
of what has delighted him. And thus Pater’s writing does 
in a great measure realise his conception of high art—the 
condition of music. And it is because he is ths determinedly 
metaphysical, because his reason is resolutely enthroned above 
the stream of consciousness, that his sympathy is so immobile 
and his style possesses that endless languor, which, as he 
might have said himself, is like the slow movement of a 
summer stream when the skies are dark and louring overhead, 
and the air heavy with a thousand scents. All things are 
turned to a solemn suspense, and appear lazily expectant; only 
the water-flies skip playfully and make little ripples on the 
surface of the water. But the thunder never breaks, and the 
delicious drowsy afternoon never dies. 


His literary career was curious, and the progress of 
his thought was exceptional: 


His mind built for him every kind of intellectual palace, led 
him through all the halls of fancy, decked with rare and 
costly ornament, showed him every choice and exquisite work 
that was done under the sun; and after this sore travail that 
God had given to the sons of men to be exercised therewith, 
brought him back at last, chastened and purified, to that 
same point from which, as a little child, he had started. Yet 
on those strange and silent seas of thought, where men fetch 
and carry so many argosies, he had been one of the most 
adventurous of voyagers and most skilful of merchantmen. 


The opening chapter on Gibbon is almost as interest- 
ing and keenly put together. Not many men, it is to 
be imagined, can fix the day and the hour when their 
life’s work was conceived, as could the great historian 
of Rome: 
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On the 15th October, 1764, as he sat musing amid the ruins 
of the Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing vespers 
in the Temple of Jupiter, he received the commission which, 
one may hope, comes to all men sooner or later. His life’s 
work was found. ‘ The idea,’ as he says, “ of writing the 
decline and fall of the city started to my mind.”’ 


The majesty of the Roman Empire, and the pathos of its 
decay, exactly suited the cast of Gibbon’s imagination, and he 
created a style capable of conveying his thoughts to his 
readers. Anyone can see that he was a consummate artist. It 
is the supreme excellence of his work that his manner precisely 
balances the weight of his subject; that all his conclusions are 
embalmed in choice and appropriate aromas. The Cezsars 
pass before our eyes in their long procession like the Sultans 
in the Rubdiyat, each bearing his load of splendour, so alluring 
in its appearance of immeasurable dominion and dazzling 
opportunity; yet the mind is néver for an instant forgetful of 
that age-long fabric of Empire, a mere empty shell crumbling 
into ruin, yet still infinitely impressive in its power to strike 
terror into the wandering tribes of west and north by its name 
alone. 


We have quoted sufficiently to show that Mr. Cecil 
is well equipped for his work of sketching for us these 
“Six Oxford Thinkers.”’ The other three are J. H. 
Newman, ‘‘compared by Froude Y en Cesar,” 
both physically and intellectually, R. W. Church, and 
Lord Morley—the latter, we confess, was rather a 
surprise. In one or two very minor points we disagree 
with the writer; for example, when he states that 
““Scotchmen possess something more than their 
ay share of the intellect of the age’’; and we wish 
e would not use the words ‘‘ awoken” and “‘ desi- 
derated.’”” These, however, are of small import com- 
pared with the scheme of the book, and we conclude 
with the opinion that all students of literature in its 
best sense, and especially those who are interested in 
the influence of Oxford and its ‘‘ Movement” on the 
thought of these men of the nineteenth century, should 
not neglect this terse and capable critique in the course 
of their reading. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


A Modern Goddess. By GertrupeE M. Savery. 
(Century Press, 6s.) 


WE must allow this book a few lines, although it is 
difficult to say anything good about it. The author 
quite evidently appeals to an uncritical public—in fact, 
to a public which will have to be sublimely indifferent 
to the existence of fine work if it enjoys her book. 
The hero and heroine will be taken unquestionably to 
the heart of girls who absorb daily doses of the half- 
penny feuilletons, for in certain emergencies they 
ejaculate ‘‘ God! was it a dream? ”’ or ‘‘ Don’t kiss my 
mouth, for God’s sake!” and similar glib inanities 
with a fervour which we can only stand and admire 
at a respectful distance. Inverted commas are exqui- 
sitely mismanaged on page after page; often it is 
impossible to tell who is speaking; the dialogue is 
insipid, without one redeeming touch of brilliance any- 
where; the punctuation and composition we will illus- 
trate by a short quotation: 


She was tenderness itself as she went to Yvonne’s side, “ I 
don’t know what the trouble was, childie, but you are too sunny, 
your nature too great to let it overcome your happiness, and 
although the sun may not ever seem so radiant, it will shine 
again for you, you were not meant to live in the shadows.” 

Cuth was sitting at the fire. . . . They were in their little 
house in the mountains. ... Peggy. ... It was odd how 
her thoughts were slipping away. . . . She clenched her teeth. 
The horrible pain was coming again. . . . It was worse this 
time. . . . Someone was coming in. ... She waited. The 
pain was stifling. . . . And she was alone. . . 

“ Are you asleep, Yvonne? ”’ 

It was Dick’s voice. 








He crossed to the lounge hurriedly, something in the stillness 
alarmed him. 


** Yvonne! ”’ 
His voice seemed to rouse her; she struggled up. 
“IT can’t see. ... 1 am going blind... . Cuth! ” 


‘*T am here, Yvonne,”’ Dick said in a low voice. ‘“‘ For God’s 
sake “ 
With a faint moan she had fallen back in his arms dead. 





We should like to suggest, having regard to the num- 
berless rows of dots in this astonishing novel, that 
they are a poor substitute for ideas. It is a pity this 
badly-written story was ever allowed to reach the 
dignity of book-form. Has the candid friend dis- 
appeared for ever? 


The Infamous John Friend. By Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 
(Duckworth, 6s.) 


Tuts history of the career of John Friend, a spy in the 
pay of Napoleon, and a man for whom conscience and 
honour were meaningless terms, is in every sense of 
the word a powerful one. The character of the deter- 
mined hero is drawn with quite exceptional efficacy, 
and the single profound deep of goodness in his heart 
—his passionate love for his gentle wife—permeates 
the story from beginning to end, a relief from intrigues 
and scandals, and a proof that the most unscrupulous 
and discreditable beings may have compensating 
virtues which are unsuspected by the world outside. 
Susan Marny, a waif of the French Revolution 
(Suzanne de Marny), enters into the complicated web 
of affairs as the adopted child of the Friends. The 
opportunity of a visit to Brighton on their part gives 
the author an opening for a description of that town in 
the earlier years of the nineteenth century, of which 
she has availed herself splendidly; the place and its 
society, dissolute and uproarious, live before the reader 
in pages which for picturesqueness of detail are admir- 
ably written. Susan—her Anglicised name is retained 
—is adored by the young “‘ bloods ”’ of the drawing- 
rooms, makes some questionable acquaintances and 
suffers some troublous experiences; she falls in love at 
first sight, however, with Will North, a youth of low 
degree socially, but of generous nature and fairly 
sharp brains, and the fashioning of the love of these 
two forms a strand of additional interest in the narra- 
tive. Susan is rather too innocent for plausibility; 
towards the end of the book there is an instance of 
her simplicity which seems frankly incredible; but for 
all that she is a brave little maiden and a worthy reci- 
pient of the reader’s homage. The trial of Friend for 
high treason is very finely pictured. The story closes 
with a horribly realistic account of his death by hang- 
ing, and in this respect we think that Mrs. Garnett 
has committed an error in taste; it would have been 
better to end on a note not quite so gloomy—with 
the reconciliation of North and his young wife, for 
example, which occurs just before. However, the 
whole book is strong and written with conspicuous 
ability, and readers who do not appreciate it will be 
difficult to please. 


Much Ado About Something. By C. E. Lawrence. 
(Murray, 6s.) 


We might term this book an Iliad of the Fairies.. It 
does not pretend to be true, does not even pretend to 
be possible, but it is none the less charming, and the 
author understands how to deal delicately with so 
light-winged and ethereal a subject. The whole plot 
concerns the proceedings of June, a good fairy, who 
comes to London bent on reforming the evils of the 
great city, fresh from the midnight conclaves of wood- 
land dells. She and her assistant, Bim, a gnome, 
break all rules and leave the moonlight and the mist, 
the flowers and the voices, to visit the town and see 
what is going on, and, with the aid of their magic 
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powers, they accomplish more in a short spell of hard 
work than all the societies for the alleviation of misery 
have done since their formation. But then they went 
the right way about it—they changed men’s thoughts 
and desires. June’s wand is omnipotent; at city ban- 
quets, touching the lips of financial magnates, it sets 
free a contagious eloquence which pleads for kindli- 
ness and love; the influence spreads until it reaches 
Parliament, and the whole nation is steeped in a spirit 
of good-fellowship. 

In ‘‘ Paradise Court,’ a grim purlieu of the East 
End, Bim, meanwhile, is busy in his own method. He 
introduces a violet, and the unusual sight causes a 
struggle and ends in the demolition of the flower; a 
primrose next--this time the tiny blossom is defended 
by everybody, and presently the atmosphere of the 
court changes: 


’Arry Bailey was the instrument of the next progressive step. 
He had some nasturtiums and was ambitious of getting them 
to climb in festoons round his window. He used nails, string, 
language and glue. At last he succeeded. For a time his 
nasturtiums were the rage. Their blazing colours and rapid 
growth made them popular. But Bailey, in whom the esthetic 
sense must have been recovering after years of hibernation, 
felt that something was lacking. He smoked three ounces of 
shag and scratched his chin for hours on end before it dawned 
on him what it was. Then he said, “ By gum ’’—and pro- 
ceeded to surprise the Court by cleaning his window. . . . The 
inhabitants began to feel proud, to give themselves airs, to 
wash their necks. 


It is a very pretty idyll, told with great taste and skill. 
But the pity of it all is that we cannot lay hands on 
such fairies and persuade them to come to London. 


The Story of Thyrza. By Attce Brown. (Constable, 
6s.) 

THROUGH a certain type of American novel runs a 
strain of mystical tenderness, the cause of which it is 
not easy to define. Whether it comes from the lan- 
guage used, the quaint, shortened syllables that seem, 
even in print, to convey something of the appeal of the 
spoken word, or from the surroundings pictured, 
unfamiliar to English readers, we can hardly say; but 
at any rate the author of ‘“‘ Thyrza’’ possesses this 
secret and employs the power derived therefrom with 
altogether pleasant skill. 

Thyrza is romantic; as a child she has dreams of 
some day being able to play the piano, of having a 
lover, of taking a part in the great world that lies 
beyond her mother’s little farmstead; she invests every 
commonplace thing with a halo born of her private 
visions. Andy McAdam, too, who was to spoil her 
life, was a bit of a dreamer: 


Of all things Andy liked to take a stick for measurement 
and pretend it was a foot-rule, and he loved to carry a twig in 
his mouth in the certainty that it was really a nail and that he 
should presently drive it somewhere, straight and swift. It 
was his own particular game. The girls, he was sure, never 
suspected that private pastime. They thought he was simply 
sauntering about, rebuking their foolishness : whereas he was 
really having a remarkably good time. 


This is the portion of the book that we prefer, with 
its delightful studies of childhood and its descriptions 
of the life of the district; we will give a brief paragraph 
in illustration. Thyrza had been naughty—unkind to 
one of her playmates: 


The day passed and nothing happened. Thyrza looked at 
least for a thunder-shower, which she had grown to consider 
an expression of feeling on the part of a capricious God. That 
was a working theory in Leafy Road. When the clouds 
darkened in the west feminine conversation took on a concilia- 
tory tinge. No one criticised a neighbour, and no one referred 
to anything ecclesiastical save in tones of highest reverence. 








The habit of life changed. Chairs were set in tumblers, and 
children were perched on them gingerly, because, though it was 
desirable that the children should not be struck, it was also 
unnecessary that the tumblers should be broken. Sometimes 
all the female members of the family piled together upon a 
feather-bed, thence addressing adjurations to the male who 
would sit by the window, and perhaps even smoke his pipe. 
Thyrza looked for some such significant finish to the day; but 
the west shone clear and even the winds were still. 


Thyrza, grown a fine, slim, imaginative girl, yields to 
Andy when aflame with the glamour of new-found 
passion; but Andy is a coward at heart; he marries her 
sister and leaves her to her lonely life with the child 
whose upbringing is at once her comfort and her pain. 
We rebel a little when Barton Gorse, the bookish, 
friendly, —_ man who had tutored Thyrza in her 
youth and was always pressing her to marry him, is 
killed in an accident just as poor Thyrza seemed on the 
brink of happiness; not that we have any particular 
inclination to the conventional ‘‘ happy ending,’’ but 
we think Miss Alice Brown might have spared that last 
cruelty of fate. Otherwise the book has that attrac- 
tion and half-sad laughter which seems peculiarly a 
eer of novels that deal with country life in the 
tates. 








MAY 


Tue days are long past when the Maypole used to be 
carried riotously thrower’ the London streets and 
erected in the Strand, but the spirit of the Spring- 
time—which inspired all ancient May revels—still lives. 
It quickens the life of the city precisely as it vivi- 
fies the whole land. The vistas of huge houses and 
shops are no longer sombre—here and there across 
them trees rise like green flames tc heaven; the 
squares, so long haunted by the dingy fog-wreaths 
of winter, are fresh and clear in the breeze, gay with 
tulips and lilac-clusters, hardly recognisable as the 
sober spaces we knew a month or two ago. We realise 
dimly what sunshine can do when it has freedom from 
the smoky canopy of winter; we feel that only for a 
few weeks once a year do we really glimpse what our 
great city might be were it set beneath more fortunate 
skies. But we do not make any disturbance about it 
now; it was in the days of old, when we were not so 
busy learning to fly, learning to annihilate space and 
time, that the elf of Maytime crept into men’s hearts 
and bade them iaugh and make merry with a joy that 
was not artificial. How enthusiastically they used to 
commemorate the advent of the ‘‘ merry month” in 
those less sophisticated times! The Maypole was a 
sturdy institution then; drawn sometimes by many 
yoke of oxen, each animal decorated with a nosegay, 
it was reared on each village green to become the 
centre for dances and diversions innumerable. London, 
in spite of present stolid indifference as far as her 
inhabitants are concerned, once took a prominent place 
in the May festivities. ‘‘ One can imagine,”’ writes 
Washington Irving, ‘‘ what a gay scene it must have 
been in jolly old London when the doors were 
decorated with flowering branches, when every hat was 
decked with hawthorn, and Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, 
Maid Marian, the morris-dancers, and all the other 
fantastic masks and revellers were performing their 
antics about the Maypole in every part of the city. 

He regrets even then the decline of the celebrations, 
and his concluding words might have been written 
yesterday: ‘“‘Some attempts have been made of late 
years by men of taste and learning to rally back the 
popular feeling to standards of primitive simplicity; 
but the time has gone by, the feeling has become 
chilled by habits of gain and traffic; the country apes 
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the manners and amusements of the town, and little is 
heard of May-day at present, except from the lamen- 
tations of authors, who sigh after it from among the 
prick walls of the city.’ An old chronicler puts on 
record that ‘‘ King Henry the Eighth, on May-day in 
the morning, with Queene Katharine, his wife, accom- 
panied with many lords and ladies, rode a~-Maying from 
Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter’s Hill, 
where, as they passed by the way, they espyed a com- 
pany of tall yeomen, clothed all in greene, with greene ' 
hoods, and with bowes and arrowes, to ‘the number of 
two hundred. One, being their chieftaine, was called 
Robin Hood, who required the King and all his com- 
any to stay and see his men shoot; whereunto the 
King granting, Robin Hood whistled, and all the 
archers shot off, loosing all at once; and when he 
whistled againe, they likewise shot againe; their 
arrows whistled by craft of the head, so that the noise 
was strange and loud, which greatly delighted the 
King, the Queene, and their company. . . . I find, 
also, that in the month of May the citizens of London 
(of all estates) lightly in every parish, or sometimes 
two or three parishes joyning together, had their 
several Mayings, and did fetch in Maypoles, with 
divers warlike shewes, with good archers, morice- 
dancers, and other devises for pastime all the day 
long; and towards the evening they had stage-plaies 
and bonefires in the streets.” One can imagine it, 
and that is all. A Maypole was set up in Leadenhall 
Street, in the Strand, at the north end of Drury Lane, 
and in many other parts of the city, while the select 
quarter we now know as Mayfair in the eighteenth 
century owned more justifiable right to its name; an 
open space extended to Tyburn Lane (now Park 
Lane), where a chaos of shows was in progress, not 
unlike Bartholomew Fair. ‘‘ The sports not under 
cover were mountebanks, fire-eaters, ass-racing, 
sausage-tables, dice-tables, up-and-downs, merry-go- 
rounds, bull-baiting, grinning for a hat, running for a 
shift, hasty-pudding eaters, eel-divers, and an infinite 
variety of other similar pastimes.’ 

In the country districts lads and lasses would sally 
forth early on May-morning to gather and bind the 
scented blossom; then, returning by sunrise, they 
would adorn the house with branch and flower, and 
devote the remainder of the day to sports and fun. 
Spenser mentions this in his ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ’’: 


Youths folke now flocken in every where 

To gather May-buskets, and smelling breere ; 
And home they hasten, the postes to dight, 
And all the kirke pillers, ere daylight, 

With hawthorne buds, and sweet eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses, and soppes in wine. 


Poetical quotation must be strictly limited, for it would 
take a large volume to reproduce all that the poets 
have penned concerning May; Herrick, however, sings 
so quaintly and beautifully to his ‘‘ Corinna ”’ that we 
must allow him a representative stanza: 


Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime 
And take the harmlesse follie of the time. 

We shall grow old apace and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our dayes run 

As fast away as do’s the sunne; 
And as a vapour, or a drop of raine 
Once lost, can ne’r be found againe, 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a-Maying. 





There was a regular and definite plan upon which these 
pastimes were based. First came six young men as 
woodlanders, with axes upon their shoulders and ivy- 
leaves twined round their heads; they were followed b 
six maidens who led a sleek cow ornamented wit 
ribbons and flowers; six foresters succeeded, with 
bugles Foe chee silken strings. A falconer per- 
sonated Robin Hood, attended by page and butler and 
ten bowmen; two girls strewed blossoms for Maid 
Marian, who followed, supported by bridesmaids; then 
after Friar Tuck and his retinue came the Maypole. 
The villagers having contributed garlands, the pole 
was erected amid the blowing of the horns and great 
acclamations, and the pageant began in earnest, to be 
kept up for the rest of the day. In the London revels 
the milkmaids’ garlands and the procession of chimney- 
sweepers used to be notable features; but different 
localities had, of course, their own customs. At Pen- 
zance the musicians of the neighbourhood used to per- 
form at midnight and pay a round of visits not unlike 
the Christmas manner of carol-singing; -special cakes 
were baked, the west-country junket was in great re- 
quest, and away they went as day dawned to search for 
the blossoming boughs. In Wales a garland-bearer 
was chosen, and the dancers assembled at the village 
tavern; the company started off to the sound of bell- 
ringing and visited the hospitable farmers in the dis- 
trict, who offered money to the leader. This person- 
age of fleeting fame was attired as a buffoon, and, 
according to the old records, acted the part remark- 
ably well. At Hitchin men dressed up as women and 
assisted by their antics the general joviality; doggerel 
verses were also sung, curious mixtures of sentiment 
and religion. In Ireland parties of mummers, with a 
clown, paraded the villages or visited mansions in the 
vicinity, and the day terminated with a carousal. At 
Helston, in Cornwall, ‘‘ Flora Day,” or ‘‘ Furry Day,”’ 
is still celebrated on May 11th each year; the young 
folk dance through the town, starting from the market, 
headed by the mayor, and the whole place is alive with 
fun; a very pretty sight it is, too. Several European 
countries used to celebrate the arrival of summer in 
some distinct way, generally bearing a great resem- 
blance to the English dancing and singing. 


Hone, the benevolent chronicler of multitudinous 
things, gives a paragraph relating to the river Thames 
which is not without significance at the present day. 
‘“In the beginning of May,” he says, ‘‘ a steamboat 
for conveying passengers ascends the Thames in the 
morning from Queenhithe to Richmond, and returns 
the same day; and so she proceeds to and fro until the 
autumn. ... If the day be fine, the passage is very 
pleasant.’”’ Alas, we cannot now go from Queenhithe 
to Richmond by steamer; but they could in the year of 
grace 1825! ‘If the north-east wind blow in May,” 
he proceeds to note, ‘‘ the nervous reader will experi- 
ence the uneasiness which is sure to afflict him from 
that baleful quarter.” That platitude we have had 
good opportunity of verifying during the present 
month, for rarely has an east wind been known to 
blow so persistently and so objectionably as it did re- 
cently, and the old adage “‘ Ne’er cast a clout till May 
is out ’’ has been amply supported. We can perhaps 
find consolation in another proverb to the effect that 
‘“A hot May makes a fat churchyard.” As a rule, 
however, May earns its title to be called a ‘‘ merry 
month.’ ‘‘ Every heart,’’ says Malory, “ flourisheth 
and rejoiceth; for, as the season is lusty to behold and 
comfortable, so man and woman rejoice, and be glad 
of summer coming with her fresh flowers: for winter, 
with his rough winds and blasts, causeth a lusty man 
and woman to cower, and sit by the fire.” And we 
cannot do better than conclude with the same delight- 
ful Malory, in his ‘‘ Book of the Queen’s Maying ”’: 





“Therefore, like as May month flowereth and 
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flourisheth in many gardens, so in likewise let every 
man of worship flourish his heart in this world; first 
unto God, and next unto the joy of them that he pro- 
miseth his faith unto. For there never was worshipful 
woman, but they loved one better than another. .. . 
But, first, reserve the honour unto God; and, secondly, 
the quarrel must come of thy lady; and such love I call 
virtuous love. But nowadays men cannot love, may 
not endure by reason; for where they be soon 
accorded and hasty heat soon cooleth; right so fareth 
love nowadays—soon hot, soon cold. This is no stabi- 
lity, but the old love was not so. . . . And so in like- 
wise was love used in King Arthur’s days; wherefore 
I liken love nowadays unto summer and winter: for, 
like as the one is hot and the other cold, so fareth love 
nowadays. Therefore, all ye that be lovers, call unto 
your remembrance the month of May, like as did 
Queen Guenever, for whom I make here a little men- 
tion, that while she lived she was a true lover, and 
there she had a good end.”’ It is the very spirit of 
May, the merry month, and the month of love. 








CANON CLEWORTH 


On Monday in Passion Week the death of Canon 
Cleworth deprived the Church of England of a devoted 
servant and thousands of churchmen of a trusted and 
admired leader. Seven years ago Canon Cleworth was 
an unknown Lancashire incumbent: to-day few names 
are better known than his, and innumerable prayers 
follow him to his rest. Only seven years—how thon 
they seem in the retrospect, and how full of splendid 
work! 

Canon Cleworth’s opportunity came to him unex- 
pectedly, and it did not at first disclose either its great- 
ness or its difficulty. A few provincial clergymen met 
privately to take counsel together for the moment’s 
needs. That unreported meeting was the beginning 
of a crusade, and of that crusade Canon Cleworth was 
ever the dauntless and unwearying standard-bearer. 
That handful of north-country clergymen grew into 
The Church Schools Emergency League—known now 
and valued throughout the length and breadth of the 
Kingdom—and the work of the League became the 
crowning achievement of Canon Cleworth’s life. He 
gave himself to that work with a devotion which— 
because of its motive, its earnestness, its completeness 
—may well be called religious. From the first he was 
the leader of the League—no! he was more than its 
leader: he was its brain and sword. Many came to 
his help, but they detracted nothing from his unsought 
pre-eminence. From first to last the work of the 
League was his work. 

Many hard words have been spoken of The Church 
Schools Emergency League, not merely by its open 
foes, but by some who should have been its friends. 
Men in high places have frowned upon it, scribblers 
have derided it, and prosperous Laodiceans—comfort- 
able amid the fashionable platitudes of the descending 
middle course—have been roused out of their luke- 
warmness to denounce it as a band of mere extremists. 
These things have their reward—a vulgar popularity, 
a besmirched dignity, a pitying contempt; and Canon 
Cleworth had his reward—the fundamental mind of the 
English Church was roused to that magnificent resist- 
ance which gave the first rude shock to the self-confi- 
dence of the Liberal Government, and has (thus far) 
saved the Church’s schools. 

The earliest object of the Emergency League was to 
assist the trustees and managers of Church schools in 








dealing with the difficult administrative questions that 
arose under Mr. Balfour’s Education Act of 1902. 
Even the early decisions of the Board of Education 
were disquieting, and a need was felt for some defen- 
sive organisation that could act promptly and inde- 
pendently—unhindered by the doubts and fears that 
made the Church’s ordinary machinery insufficient. 
The Emergency League was intended to be such an 
organisation, and for two or three years it was 
entirely engrossed with administrative questions. It 
first became prominent by its opposition to Sir Wm. 
Anson’s famous Circular (No. 512) forbidding attend- 
ance at church during school hours. The advent of 
the Liberal Government created new dangers, and 
these brought the League into the forefront of public 
controversy. 


Canon Cleworth saw clearly and admitted fully that 
in very many country parishes—in ‘‘ single-school 
areas’’ served by Church schools—Nonconformists 
are at a religious disadvantage, for the only religious 
instruction therein provided by the elementary schools 
is of a kind which they cannot accept. He did not, 
however, propose—as some have done—to remedy 
this by a general surrender of Church schools. He 
has sometimes been charged with caring only for 
‘bricks and mortar.’”’ ‘The charge is ludicrously 
untrue. He saw, indeed, no reason for handing over 
to ‘‘Cowper-Templeism’’ the many millions which 
churchmen had dedicated to Church education; he saw 
no reason for infidelity to the trust reposed in us by 
those who had contributed those millions. Therefore, 
he was resolute in the defence of ‘‘ bricks and mortar,” 
but his defence was primarily defence of a religious 
conception, not of mere property. He was Ls enanasee J 
convinced, not only that religion is an indispensable 
factor in every-day education, but also that it should be 
imparted in its completeness—as a discipline of life, 
and not merely as a preliminary information of the 
mind—and he rightly believed that, in the present 
state of public opinion, it could not be thus imparted 
except under the protection of denominational trusts. 
Unfortunately, in London, the Church has hopelessly 
failed to make adequate provision for the education of 
Church children, and this inclined many influential 
churchmen to think more of new opportunities than of 
existing rights. Canon Cleworth was not opposed to 
‘‘ facilities.”” On the contrary, he desired them. He 
was never willing—as some at least momentarily were 
—to permit ‘‘ parents’ rights’’ to supersede trust 
deeds, but he made those rights fundamental, and he 
desired to see full provision made and full opportunity 
given (in Church schools and in Council schools alike) 
for the religious instruction of dissentients—for the 
exceptional teaching of all those children for whom 
such teaching was desired. For him, however, such 
facilities (whether for Nonconformist children in 
Church schools or for Church children in Council 
schools) were not a denominational privilege to be 
bought—rather did they express a primary civic right 
that should be recognised. Moreover, he felt that 
Church facilities in Council schools would not be made 
completely available if they were not supported by the 
independent tradition and example of a strong body of 
distinctively Church schools. 


These are the conceptions which governed the later 
work of The Church Schools Emergency League. How 
successful that work has been Mr. Birrell and his suc- 
cessors in Whitehall, and some in other dignities, know 
full weil. But the success has been dearly purchased. 
To bring it about Canon Cleworth worked as few men 
have worked—on the platform, in the Press, by corre- 
spondence, in private conference. His devotion to his 
work was an unreserved devotion, and it brought him 
to a death which, by its witness for his faith, was 
almost a martyrdom. 
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DODGE 


Tus word is known only from the sixteenth century, 
‘primary meaning and sense development uncertain 

(N.E.D.). The oldest examples (1568, 1575) are 
intransitive, and the meaning appears to be “‘to go 
this way and that in speech or action, palter, haggle, 
etc.” The transitive use is late, e.g., Milton uses to 
“dodge with’’ (University Carrier, 1. 8) where we 
should use only ‘“‘dodge.’”” The noun “ dodger 


. seems to have assumed early the special meaning of 


“ nettifogger, niggard,”’ etc., e.g., ‘* dodger, vitiliti- 
gitor, pon Har ’? (Holyoak, 1612), ‘‘ chiche-maille, 
a dodger, niggard, eet oe penny-father; one that 
will stand whole houres hagling about a halfepenny 

(Cotgrave, 1611). Professor Skeat (Concise Dict.) 
gives as the original meaning of the verb ‘‘to walk 
unsteadily.’’ The quotations in the N.E.D. do not 
very clearly illustrate this, and the earliest dictionaries 
have already the idea of shuffling and dishonesty, ¢.g., 
“to dodge, illiberaliter se habere’’ (Levins, 1570), 
“ vitilitigo ’’ (Holyoak, 1612), ‘‘vitilitigare, cavill, 
wrangle ’’ (Minsheu, 1617), but such an original mean- 
ing would correspond pretty closely with the idea of 
stepping aside or swerving associated with the modern 
word. Semantic parallels are prevaricate, properly “‘to 
go a-straddle, to swerve, to shuffle,” G. ‘ auswerchen, 
to step aside, to dodge,” F. ‘‘ broncher, to stumble, 

eg. “Il a regu le coup sans broncher,’’ i.e., 
“without flinching, without turning aside.” That 
the ide> of stumbling or wavering was inherent in 
dodge appears to be confirmed by Torriano (1659), 
who gives ‘‘dogge (cor. wees vacillare”’ and 
“‘ dodger, vacillator.’’ Florio (1598) has ‘‘ vacillare, to 
waver, to be fickle, to stagger, to totte, to moove 
inconstantly, not to stand sure, to reele or stagger, to 
shake, to wagge, or waver, to be loose and incon- 
stant.”” Miége (1679) has ‘‘to dodge, balancer, étre 
dans l’incertitude.’’ As late as 1727 Sewel has ‘to 
dodge, wispeltuurig (fickle) zyn, zyn woord niet 
gestand doen, weyfelen (to waver).”’ If then the real 
meaning of the word was to waver or stagger (cf. 
Mod. E. wobbler = dodger), its immediate source 
seems fairly clear. Palsgrave (762, 2) has ‘‘I tryppe, 
as a horse dothe that stombleth nat out ryght, Je 
douge. My horse stombled nat, he did but tryppe a 
lytell: mon cheval ne choppyt pas, il ne fit que douger, 
ler broncer), un peu.”’ The origin of douger is less 
clear. Cotgrave has ‘‘ douger, to trip; as a horse that 
stumbleth not outright (an old word),”’ heparin 
copied from Palsgrave. The only F. word with whic 

douger can be easily connected is the adj. ‘‘ dougé, 
delicate ’’ (L. delicatum), a favourite of Ronsard’s. It 
has in O.F. thirteen variants (v. Godefroy, s.v. delgié), 
including dougé, dogé, ~~ For the verb douger 
(marked archaic) Oudin (1660) gives only adelgagar, 
which means ‘‘ to make delicate, to subtilize or refine.”’ 
For O.F. deugier, Godefroy gives only “‘traiter déli- 
catement.’? These meanings are not very near that in 
which Palsgrave uses the word, unless we suppose that 
the connecting idea is that of a dainty, mincing gait 
(cf. the double meaning of ‘“‘ trip, to step daintily, to 
stumble ’’). Even then the intransitive dodge can 
hardly be derived from a transitive verb. Agag 
(1 Samuel, XV., 32) does not help us much, for the 
‘delicately’ of the Authorised Version is in the 
Vulgate ‘“‘pinguissimus et tremens,” in Wyclif 
““moost fat and tremblynge,”’ and in Luther “‘ getrost 
({cheerfully).’’ Ernest WEEKLEY. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
GENERAL ‘MEETING, May 6TH, 1909. 

Dr. D. H. Scort, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the General Meeting of April rst, 
1909, were read and confirmed. 








Mr. Joseph Pearson, M.Sc., Mr. Edward James 
Salisbury, B.Sc., and Mr. Frank Hicks were admitted 
Fellows. 

Dr. William Henry Lang, M.B., C.M., and Mr. 
Martin Hubert Foquet Sutton were severally balloted 
and elected Fellows; and Professor Yves Delage and 
Professor Magnus Gustaf Retzius were in like manner 
elected Foreign Members. 

Mr. Valavanur Subramania Iyer, M.A., Madras Uni- 
versity, and Mr. William Robert Price, B.A., Cantab., 
were proposed as Fellows. 

The following Auditors were nominated from the 
Chair, and by show of hands were duly elected: For 
the Council, Sir Frank Crisp and Professor J. P. Hill. 
For the Fellows, Mr. G. S. Saunders and Mr. Henry 
Groves. 

Mr. E. A. Newell Arber explained by lantern-slides 
the cecology of two alpine species of Sempervivum— 
namely, S. arachnoideum and S. montanum; he pointed 
out the formation of primitive soil by three methods: 
(1) from crustaceous lichens; (2) mosses; and (3) decay 
of coniferous needles. Upon this primitive soil these 
Semperviva flourished and formed groups, which 
might be regarded as individuals or colonies, but for 
which he preferred the non-committal term of 
“‘pseudo-colony.’”’ The stolons, which were emitted 
from the rosettes, were sometimes of great length 
before giving rise to a daughter-rosette. 

Dr. Otto Stapf followed with some additional re- 
marks, and the author replied. 

Mr. James Buckland exhibited a series of sixty lan- 
tern-slides received from the United States of America 
and Australia, in illustration of various species of birds 
in imminent danger of extinction in consequence of the 
commercial demand for their plumage as means of 
adornment. He pointed out the urgency of prohibi- 
tive legislation in order to save a multitude of birds, 
now rare, owing to the reckless slaughter by the 
plume-hunters. 

The first group of slides showed the slaughter of 

ulls and terns on the Atlantic seaboard of the United 

tates, so great that President Roosevelt had inter- 
vened by proclaiming certain portions as reservations, 
and the resultant saving of the terns in these protected 
sanctuaries. Next were shown the Snowy Herons on 
the Florida Keys Reservation; the patrol boats for 
the enforcement of the protective regulations; the 
grave of a warden shot in the execution of his duty by 
a bird-hunter on forbidden territory; and the nesting- 
habits of the Egret in Florida. 

Following these came slides of plumage-birds from 
Oregon, California, and Venezuela, the flightless birds 
of New Zealand; the Birds of Paradise, Emu, Lyre- 
bird, various Bower-birds, and home of the Albatross, 
the Australian Gannet in its rookery, closing with 
‘“ The cost of a plume,”’ a series of slides showing the 
effect of the slaughter of the parent birds by the lin- 
gering death of the nestlings by starvation; these latter 
slides had been obtained by climbing with the camera 
to the top of the Blue Gums, in which the nests were 
built. 

Professor A. Dendy spoke of the remarkable interest 
of the exhibition, and trusted that the devotion of Mr. 
Buckland to the cause he had so much at heart would 
be crowned with success. He referred to the fact that 
the Council of the Society had done what it could in 
the good cause by supporting the proposed Bill for 
the restriction of the importation of plumage into this 
country. With regard to the flightless birds of New 
Zealand, they occupied different ground, as the danger 
to which they are exposed is chiefly due to the intro- 
duction of predatory animals into the Dominion. 

The first paper, by Mrs. Leonora J. Wilsmore, 
M.Sc., was communicated by Professor J. P. Hill, 
F.L.S., “On some Zoanthee from Queensland and 
the New Hebrides.” It was read in title by the Zoo- 
logical Secretary. 
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The second paper, ‘‘On two New Genera of bec € 
sanoptera from Venezuela,’’ by Richard S. Bagnall, 
and communicated by Lord Avebury, F.L.S., was also 
formally read. 

The next Meeting of the Society will be the Annual 
General Meeting, to be held on Monday, May 24th, 
1909, at 3 p.m. 


NOTICE. 


The Editor of ‘‘The Academy”’ begs to inform the 
Secretaries of Learned Societies that he will always be 
glad to print reports of meetings, provided that they 
be not more than 750 words in length, and that they 
reach this office during the week in which the meeting 
has been held. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘““ MALARIA AND GREEK HISTORY.” 
To the Editor of THe AcADEmy. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to express my regret to Mr. 
W. H. S. Jones that my criticism concerning the omission of 
‘christian’? names from bibliographies should have fallen, 
contrary to my intention, on an individual writer no more open 
to my criticism than scores of others? I chose a book published 
by the Manchester University Press, in reference to which I 
might condemn the omissions, in the hope that that thoroughly 
vital University might in the future at least discourage the 
custom by the example of its own practice, in adding 
‘christian ’? names. Mr. Jones’s supposition that the surname 
of an author and the date of his book are quite sufficient for 
identification, is obviously reasonable, in the case of a library 
in which all the books are accessible to the reader. But in the 
large libraries most used for purposes of reference the books are 
not accessible to the reader. He has no chance of identifying a 
book from among others ranged before him on shelves: he is 
forced to hunt out the symbol arbitrarily assigned to it in a 
gigantic catalogue. If he does not know the author’s 
“‘ christian ’? name he may have to search many pages crowded 
with entries until he recognises the book he wants. When Mr. 
Jones next wishes to refer in the library of the British Museum 
to a book so familiar to him in appearance and matter as 
Kiihn’s edition of the Hippocratic ‘‘ Corpus,”’ if he does not 
wish to waste his time and temper he had better discover 
Kiihn’s “‘ christian ’’ name, or it will take him six times as long 
as it need to discover the unknown symbol which is the clue by 
which an attendant will eventually put him within sight of the 
book. I am not concealing Kiihn’s name, I merely call it 
‘‘ christian ’’ for convenience. I do not know what it is, but 
experience has taught me not to attempt to catch sight of a copy 
of his edition of the Hippocratic ‘‘ Corpus ” in a large library 
until I know the name by which his parents called him. 

In the second paragraph of his letter Mr. Jones expresses 
regret that in his Preface he lays undue stress upon the decline 
of the Greeks. He does not say that he refers to any adverse 
criticism of mine on that point, and I hope that he does not 
think that I implied any. On the contrary, he appeared to me, 
so far as a layman may judge, to emphasise the point no more 
than was necessary to attract attention to an ingenious and 
tenable theory and to excite such criticism as would assist him 
in expanding or modifying it according to his judgment; and I 
certainly intended to include him among expert investigators of 
the whole question. 








Tue Reviewer of Malaria and Greek History. 


POETS’ PROSE. 
To the Editor of Tuk Acapemy. 


S1r,—In common with your industrious correspondent, ‘ A 
French Linguist,’’ I was particularly struck with the remark 
upon the above subject in your admirable article entitled ‘“‘ The 
Commercial Muse,’’ but, unlike him, I was so happy as to find 
myself in exact agreement with the opinion there expressed. 

_ The contrary view which your correspondent upholds in his 
interesting letter was developed by our English critic, Hazlitt, 
in a well-known essay, and unquestionably obtains very widely 
at the present time. Does it not rest, however, on a false 








antithesis between the two forms of writing, due to a misappre- 
hension of the real nature of both? 

Surely, the true belief on this important matter is that which 
was held by your correspondent’s countryman, the illustrious 
Flaubert, according to whom poetry is the absolute and best 


expression of human thought. In this view, prose is essentially 
writing of the second order, being, as it were, poetry in the 
making. How inevitably the one finds its fulfilment in the 
other may be seen in many passages of our most celebrated 
prose-writers which lack nothing but mere artifice of printing 
to recommend them as poetry to the reader. 

If poetry is indeed the most perfect form of writing, those 
who achieve it can hardly fail of mastery on the lower ground, 
and, in fact, the list of poets who have so excelled is too 
lengthy to recall. The fact that some great poets have 
sometimes written bad prose must be taken with the fact 
that some great poets have sometimes written bad poetry, and 
must be attributed not to any antagonism between poetry and 
prose, but to the nature of human genius and its unequal and 
discontinuous expression. 

Your correspondent objects that poetry is an improper medium 
in which to write about common things. I agree: if by writing 
mere description is meant. It is improper to write about com- 
mon things at all unless they are thereby deprived of their 
commonness and given that unique and individual character 
which alone constitutes life in the world of art. This poetry 
can accomplish more easily and more effectually than prose. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add that I am led to make these 
comments in the hope that we may be privileged at some time 
to receive a fuller exposition of this subject, so vital to the 
formation of correct taste, from one who, as his published 
writings manifest, is above all others competent to treat of it 
in a noble and authoritative manner. 

May 1oth, 1909. 


THE BUDGET AND THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 


Sir,—Why do you lay the blame for the plundering 
Budget on our alleged Government? I venture to say that the 
Jew money-pigs who finance the party in power had far more 
to do with the preparation of the Budget than any one member 
of the Government. The persons who should be blamed are the 
wealthy Englishmen who compel the two political parties to 
depend on the aliens for funds. The Radicals are in power, 
and we are ruled by the tools of the Hoggenheimers whe 
finance the party, because when the Conservatives were in powef 
the interests of the party and country were continually betrayed 
at the bidding of the Hoggenheimers who finance the Con- 
servative party. If wealthy Englishmen whose money is 
invested in their own country object to being plundered by the 
puppets of alien tax-dodgers, they should see that the British 
and patriotic party is not dependent on the aliens for any portion 
of its funds, and that the party is represented in the metropolis 
by at least two or three daily and political weekly journals not 
owned, edited, subsidised, or otherwise controlled by the aliens, 
nor dependent on the alien advertisers for support. Then 
when the Conservatives are in power they would remain in 
power, as the Government would be conducted solely in the 
interests of the British. Up to the present time fellow-tribes- 
men of Messrs. Reubens, of Whitechapel, and of Mr. Slater, 
of Glasgow, have been chosen as Conservative candidates for 
the next election in a score or more electoral divisions. This 
is due, in every case, to the need of money to fight the election, 
not to the lack of a native candidate. From present appear- 
ances it would seem that when the Conservatives regain power 
the country and party will be betrayed over the matter of 
Tariff Reform just as it was over the matter of restricting 
immigration. Instead of the great and purely British industry 
of agriculture receiving protection, it will probably be a number 
of undesirable industries which have been captured by Yiddish 
sweaters, and, thanks to Churchill’s Anti-Sweating Act, will 
soon employ none but Yiddish coolies, who will, of course, 
evade the Act without difficulty. Then the country will be more 
disgusted than ever. When the election occurs the Conserva- 
tives will be defeated worse than ever, and as by then ‘‘ Our 
Vinstun ”’ will have become an enthusiastic convert to Social- 
ism, we shall have a half-caste Amurrikun for Prime Minister. 


JosEPH BANISTER. 


100 Goldhurst Terrace, Hampstead, N.W., 
May 14th, 1909. 
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POET AND LAWYER. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEemy. 


Sir,—In ‘“‘ Musings Without Method ’’ in the May Black- 
wood a sarcastic writer on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy 
remarks : ‘‘ Though a poet may understand law, no lawyer was 
ever a poet.’ Not much method in this musing. Perhaps the 
writer never heard of Sir Walter Scott and James Russell 
Lowell. 

The muser—we might almost call him amuser—might turn 
his attention with profit to Mark Twain’s new book, “ Is 
Shakespeare Dead? ’’ especially the chapter ‘‘ Was the Author 
of Shakespeare’s Works a Lawyer?’’ Here Mark says: “I 
would put aside the guesses, and surmises, and perhapses, and 
might-have-beens, and  could-have-beens, and  we-are- 
justified-in-presumings, and the rest of those vague 
spectres and shadows and indefinitenesses, and _ stand 
or fall, win or lose, by the verdict rendered by the 
jury upon that single question. If the verdict was yes, I 
should feel quite convinced that the Stratford Shakespeare, the 
actor, manager, and trader who died so obscure, so forgotten, 
so destitute of even village consequence that sixty years after- 
ward no fellow-citizen and friend of his later days remembered 
to tell anything about him, did not write the works.’’ 

Not bad, Mark. Another convert, evidently, to the side of 
Bacon. S 


SEAMAN’S MANNERS. 


Sir,—You are one of the few people who have dared to 
suggest that Punch is occasionally brutal. You are quite 
right, and I would add that he is also occasionally snobbish. 
In his last issue he exemplifies both faults. He has a picture 
of an old maid who is teaching a class of small girls, one of 
whom remarks that a knowledge of geography does not lead 
to marriage—witness the teacher’s celibacy. That is a 
brutal sort of jest and could only have been made endurable 
by depicting the teacher a comely person. 

In another picture we have a vulgar “ lady” complaining 
that she had been unable to obtain a nice hat at some shop 
or other (she is wearing a “‘ horror”), and a duchess who 
is present says, ‘‘ So sorry we could not please you. That 
shop is one of my ventures,”’ or words to that effect. Tableau! 
The underlying idea, of course, is that the parvenue ought to 
feel properly crushed. The faces of the company show this. 
But the parvenue had only to say, ‘‘ I should have thought your 
Grace would have shown as good taste in hats as in conversa- 
tion,” to turn the tables. In a word, the whole conception is 
snobbish. 


” 


J. H. Hatrarp. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 
Elisabeth Davenay. By Claire de Pratz. Mills & Boon, 6s. 
Divided Houses. By F. C. Gardiner. Long, 6s. 
Coquette. By Muriel Darche. Long, 6s. 
A Running Fight. By J. Helledoren. Long, 6s. 


The Diamond and the Rose. By Hope Protheroe. Century 
Press, 6s. 


Joan of the Hills. By T. B. Clegg. Lane, 6s. 
Beyond. By Frank T. Bullen. Chapman & Hall. 


The Tears of Desire. By Coralie Stanton and Heath Hoskin. 
Laurie, 6s. 


Private Coles, Philosopher. By Scudamore Jarvis. Ousley. 
Is. net. 


The Wooden Horse. By Hugh Walpole. Smith, Elder, 6s. 
The First Law. By Lady Troubridge. Mills & Boon, 6s. 
The Quest. By Justus M. Forman. Ward, Lock, 6s. 


MAGAZINES 


The Bibelot, Putnam’s, The Bodleian, The International, 
Livres Anciens et Modernes, The Salvation Army and Poor 
Law Reform, Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An Angler’s Season. By William Earl Hodgson. Black, 
3s. 6d. net. 





Birds Useful and Birds Harmful. By Otto Herman and J. A. 
Owen. Sherratt & Hughes, 6s. net. 


Wheel Magic, or Revolutions of an Impressionist. By J. W. 
Allen. Lane, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Primary Causes of Social Inequality. By Gunnar Landt- 
man. Helsingfors. 


Old Coaching Days and the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly. 
Ward, Is net. 


Steel Construction: an Easy Introduction to the Science of 
Designing and Building in Steel. John Dicks’ Press, 6d. 
Junius Unveiled. By James Smith. J. M. Dent. 


Fifty Years of It. By J. H. A. Macdonald. Blackwood & 
Sons, tos. 6d. net. 


England and the English. By Price Collier. Duckworth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The School of Madrid. By A. De Beruete vy Moret. Duck- 
worth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Great Buildings and How to Enjoy Them: Greek Architecture. 
By Edith A. Browne. Adam & Charles Black, 3s. 6d. net. 

Studies in Fossil Botany. By Dukinfield. 


Antichrist and the Man of Sin. By William M. Stedman. 
Stedman. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company’s Tourist Guide to The 
Continent. Edited by Percy Lindley. Published at 20 
Fleet Street, 6d. 


Children of the Poor. By A. Davies Edwards. Hammond, 
Is. net. 

The Admirable Crichton. By Douglas Crichton. Gill, 1s. 

Sir Redvers Buller. By Lewis Butler. Smith, Elder, 3s. 6d. 


In Itinere. By George Norton Northrop. Blackwell, Oxford; 
Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d. net. 


World-Music and Other Poems. By Frederick John Webb. 
Stockwell. 

The Jena Campaign, 1806. By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B. Swan 
Sonnenschein. 


The Madras Manual of Geography. By George Patterson. 
Christian Literature Society for India, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


POETRY 
To Our Empire Island. By James Boddely Keene. Allenson, 
6d. 
The Bruce. By John Barbour. Adam & Charles Black, 1s. 6d. 


REPRINTS 
Captain Singleton’s Early Adventures. Daniel Defoe. Blackie, 
6d. 


War of the Spanish Succession. Lord Macaulay. Blackie, 6d. 

Sir William Temple. Lord Macaulay. Blackie, 6d. 

John Hampden. Lord Macaulay. Blackie, 6d. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Edited by David Frew, 6d. 

Shakespeare for Home Reading. Edited by K. Harvey. 
Vol. i., The Merchant of Venice; vol. ii., A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream; vol. iii., Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; 
vol. iv., As You Like It. Routledge, 1s. each. 


THEOLOGY 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. J. Armitage Robinson. 
Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net. 


Spanish Good Friday Placard. S.P.C.K, 2d. 


Lunyora Portions of Prayer Book: three editions. S.P.C.K., 
1s. 2d. each edifion. 


Things New and Old, being Sunday Addresses Delivered at 
Thornton Castle and Elsewhere. Professor Knight. 
Griffiths, 5s. net. 


The Westminster New Testament. Edited by Alfred E. Garvie, 
M.A., D.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, silk register, 2s. net; 
leather, gilt top, silk register, 3s. net. S. Matthew; 
S. Mark; S. Luke; S. John; The Acts; Romans and 
Galatians; Thessalonians and Corinthians; The Captivity 
and Pastoral Epistles; Hebrews and the General Epistles; 
Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse. Andrew Melrose. 


Aids to Worship. An essay towards the preservation and 
development of Catholicism, by Malcolm Quin. Grierson, 
Is. net. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN @& CO. 


BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140 Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37 Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


Cv SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


JUNIOR APPOINTMENT IN ADMIRALTY ; 
EXAMINER, EXCHEQUER & AUDIT DEPART- 
MENT, and ASSISTANT SURVEYORSHIPS 
OF TAXES; (18—194); 10TH JUNE. 











The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, 
from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


BERNARD SHAW 
Passion, Poison and Petrifaction. 
A Tragedy in One Act. Original Edition. 
Post free, 1s. 3d. 
HENRY IRVING 
By HALDANE MACFALL. Illustrated by 
Gorpon Cralic. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
€. CANNON (D. J. RIDER, Successor), 
36 St. Martin’s Court, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
Booxs BouGuT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 








THE HIGHBR BDUCATION BOARD 
OF THE BASTBRN DISTRICT 
(ISLE OF MAN) 


RT MASTER WANTED for the 

DOUGLAS SECONDARY SCHOOL, to 
commence duties immediately after the Sum- 
mer Vacation in September next. 

Minimum Salary £125 per annum. 

Additional Salary may be paid for work in 
connection with Evening Classes in Art which 
may be established by the Board. 

Art Master's Certificate or equivalent quali- 
fication essential. 

Applications, stating age, address, and full 
particulars as to training and experience, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials, 
to be forwarded to the undersigned on or 
before May 28th, 1909. 


Town Hall, 
Douglas. 


T. R. LEWIN, 
Clerk of the Board. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want t 
free.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 
32s. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer Bri- 
tish Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s 
Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 21s. ,for 108.6d. 





Typewriting 


YPEWRITING 
accurately done. 1 





romptly and 


ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





Books for Sale 





ANDOR (WALTER SAVAGB).— 
COMPLETE WORKS, with Life by 
Forster; portrait; 8 vols., original cloth: 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 5s.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 





W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 23rd, 24th and 25th to fill up not less 
than 7 Residential and 2 Non-Residential 
Scholarships, and also some Exhibitions. 


For particulars apply by letter to the 
Bursar, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W. 





G HERBORNE SCHOOL, 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, will be 
held in the first week of June. Further 
information can be obtained from the Reverend 
— Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, 

orset. 





PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly. 


ABBOT FRANCIS GASQUET 
and “ PUBLIC OPINION” 


The Abbot Francis Gasquet, the eminent Roman Catholic 





‘Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of{Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR™PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The BOOK MONTHLY for MAY Is Now Ready, 
Sixpence net, and tts Contents follow : 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. What People are Saying and 

Doing about Books, with Pages of Portraits. 


‘WOMAN'S WAYS. What She Likes and Dislikes in Books. By 
Alex. J. Philip. 


AN EXPOSURE METER. To Test the Quality of a Writer's 
Literary Wares. By A. Clephan Palmer. 


LOVE AND LETTERS. Books as Helps to the Courtship of the 
Carlyles, 


“* BAEDEKER."’ Guide, Philosopher and Friend. His Story. 


A LONDON LETTER. About a Literary Pilgrim in the”Scots 
Highlands. 


LIGHT AND LEADING. New Fact 
Gathered from the Book World. 


THE GENERAL READER, Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 
Best-Selling Books. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 
worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of April. 


THE PERIODICALS. Contents of this Month’s Reviews and 
Magazines. 


and Current Opinion 





Publishers; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 








scholar and historian, Abbot-President of the English Bene- 
dictines, who is now engaged at Rome on the most interesting 
task of revising the Vulgate, sends the following letter to the 
Editor of PUBLIC OPINION, dated Feb. 15, 1909, from Collegio 
Sant’ Anselmo, Monte Aventino, Rome :— 

Sir,—I see that many are expressing their 
opinions about your paper, and as I have for a 
long time now got so much pleasure and profit 
from it, I feel constrained to add my testimony 
to that of others. Obliged to be away from 
England for many months each year on busi- 
ness, and with little time to spend on the reading 
of papers, I have found PUBLIC OPINION 
exactly what I needed to keep in touch with 
passing events, and I look forward to the coming 
of the post which brings it to me. 

Iam, 
Yours sincerely, 
sed. (Abbot) FRANCIS H. GASQUET. 


Public Opinion 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought & Activity 
EVERY FRIDAY. TWOPENCE. 


Edited by Percy L. Parker. 


The purpose of ‘‘ Public Opinion” is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and 
to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political and social progress, 

‘* Public Opinion "’ can be obtained from any ne ent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the 
United Kingdom for 10s, 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per 
annum. Orders should be addressed to ‘‘ Public Opinion,’ 31 & 32 
Temple House, Tallis St., London E.C. 


Specimens free on application. 
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“ It is impossible for anyone concerned with or interested in the Navy 








TWENTY-THIRD YEAR of PUBLICATION 


MILLS & BOON’S 


Crown 8v. NEW FICTION 6s. 


A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


ELISABETH DAVENAY 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 
First Review, Patt Matt Gazetre.—" A book that every 
grown-up girl should read in order to learn the difficult task of 


Royal 8vo. Price 12/6 net ; by post Inland 
13/- net ; Foreign 13/6 net. 


Brassey’s 





MILLS & BOON, LTD. 


Naval Annuall]|:| the rinst Law s.r nnoe 


THE STAIRWAY OF HONOUR 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. The best stories of the year. 


FOR CHURCH & CHIEFTAIN 


By MAY WYNNE, Author of ‘ Henry of Navarre.” 


HOLBORN HILL ay cunstian reane. 
THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


By HELEN H. WATSON, Author of “* Andrew Goodfellow.” 


1909. 


EDITED BY 


THE HON. T. A. BRASSEY, A.I.N.A. 
CONTENTS: 


PART I. 
The British Navy: The Colonies and the Navy. Foreign Navies: 
Comparative Strength: Dockyard Administration, Past and 
presest, : Alternative Systems of Propelling Machinery: Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve: Naval Expansion of Germany: British 
North Sea Operations: Forth and Clyde Ship Canal. 


PART Il. RENDER UNTO CASAR 
‘Plans of British and Foreign Stine,’ einer gente gs mg 
Gunnery Progress: homoge Orden, Ordnance Tables, ARROWS plats DARK 


An original novel (vide eight papers). 


MEMOIRS OF A BUCCANEER 


First Lord’s Statement: British Navy Estimates: 
Programme of Shipbuilding—Returns of Guniayers’ Test and Battle 
practice—Austro-Hungarian Estimates—French Navy Estimates 
—German Navy Estimates—italian navy Estimates—Russian Navy 

a 











Estimates—United States Navy Estimates. By ROBERT WILLIAMS. Se 
Full-page ae ct aie | at! Fescign New Ships, 4 3 4 ¢ N E WwW T H Ee Oo L  @) G Y 
By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. 1s, net. 


J. GRIFFIN & CO. 


With new Preface. Revised. Eighth thousand. 








MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 WHITCOMB STREET, W.C 


60 Chandos St., London, W.C. and 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 


‘AL'1 ‘NOOd ® STIIN ‘OA ‘LAFULS ANODLIHA 6b “GLI ‘NOOd ¥ STIIN 














MILLS & BOON, LTD. MILLS & BOON, LTD. 


MILLS & BOON. MILLS & BOON. MILLS & BOON. 
te 1 with the help of ‘The Naval Annual.’’’—Army & Navy 

















ASK FOR NASH’ S—TE, GREAT NEW 


STORY MAGAZINE 
No. 2 (MAY) NOW READY 


NASH’S MAGAZINE 


~ NET 


STORIES BY RUDYARD KIPLING, ANTHONY HOPE, RIDER 
HAGGARD, WILLIAM LE QUEUX, H. A. VACHELL, RITA, MAX 
PEMBERTON, J. J. BELL, MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON, BARRY PAIN, &c. 


Never in the history of publishing has a magazine with such a splendid list of contributors been placed straight away on the market. 

It has taken years for the majority of the leading magazines to reach anywhere near where Nash's 

Magazine begins. Nash's Magazine is a gigantic undertaking: the paper used for No. 1 would, if unrolled, stretch from 

London to Edinburgh—a distance of over 400 miles. Its policy will be to give to the public each month a magazine containing 
stories by the world’s most famous novelists. 


OBTAINABLE IN EVERY TOWN AND VILLAGE IN THE KINGDOM— 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 7 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 








For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary OOFFSE. 














The Cowper & Newton Museum 
Olney, Bucks 
AN_ APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
resented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
rustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the chairman, 








The Secretary is Mr. THomas Wricut, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum,Olney,Bucks,towhom Contributions should be addressed. 








—————__ 








You are invited to assist the circulation of Three Clean and 


SS 
Wholesome Novels by Three Young Writers of —ssceptionsl 
toboot_by_crdoring_om_coply copy sf 
6/- each, sell at 4/6. 


(1) SO VERY HUMAN 


By VICTORIA MAITLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Hub of Life,”’ 
The novel cannot fail to entrance all who read it. 


(2) THE DIAMOND AND 
THE ROSE 


By HOPE PROTHEROE, Author of ‘‘ One Man’s Sin."’ 
It is a book that everyone should read and recommend ; it is at 
times comic, dramatic, and sensational. 


(3) A SHOOTING STAR 


By EFFIE CHAMBERLAYNE. 
A novel in which a spice of politics is ingeniously interwoven with 
a charming love story. 


By the Author of “The Log of a Sailorman.” 


(4) OVER BRAVE BLUE 
SEAS 


By WILL BROOKE. (Shortly. 
In his new work Mr. Will Brooke presents a realistic account of 
a sailor’s life; his wanderings and adventures by land and sea 
from the time of his first voyage in a sailing vessel until he obtains 
command of an ocean-going steamship. The toil, the strife, the 
humour and pathos of life on the great waters are depicted in 
intensely vivid and striking language. A sailor by profession, 
Mr. Brooke has gifts of insight, imagination, observation and 
description that are usually associated only with the born story- 
teller. 


The CENTURY PRESS, 6-9 Surrey St., London. 























FORTHCOMING NEW _BOOKS 





SONNETS. 


Author of “ The City of the Soul.” 


recent work in “ The Academy.” 


POEMS. 


Author of “ Opal,” etc. 
250 copies, price 23 


Ss. nel. 


A new edition. 


previously been published in book form. 
Fcap. 8v0, 28. 6d. net. 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


The Sonnets in this volume have not 
They include Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
[Ready May 8th. 


By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS (Olive Custance) 
Feap. 8vo, 58. net. 


THE GOLDEN TOURNEY. By WILLIAM CHANTREY 


With ten steel engravings, specially produced for this work. Edition limited to 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL 


By LORD 
Fcap. 8vo, 58. net, 


THE CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Being a Collection of Lyrics by Members of the Roman Catholic Community. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. Fep. 8vo, pp. 250, 7s. 6d. net. 
A specially Fine Edition of this book will be printed on vellum, and 
limited to 20 copies, price 22 2s. net. 


ALFRED DOUGLAS 








“THE ACADEMY” PUBLISHING COMPANY, 63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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6/- 
6/- 











REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS 


Hypnotism :. avBert MOL). 628 pp. 
Modern Organic Chemistry 


(Professor C. A. KEANE, D.Sc.). 520 pp. with Diagrams 


Cricketer’s Birthday Book 


(T. B. TROWSDALE). 350 pp. with Action Photographs 
Swedish Fairy Tales ¢. Bere). 259 pp. 


Lavishly Illustrated 


The Lord of the Dark Red Star 


An Historical Novel (EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON) 


The Evolution of Matter ce sow). 
439 pp. Illustrated 


The Psychology of Alcoholism 


(Rev. G. B. CUTTEN). 354 pp. Illustrated 


Foundations of Political Economy 
(W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A.). 249 pp. 


The Story of Musical Form 


(CLARENCE LUCAS). Vol. 10 of “ The Music Story Series” 


Science and Hypothesis 
(POINCARE). 244 pp. 


The Book of the Peach cwarp,r.rus). 


113 pp. Illustrated — 
How to Fence (GRANDIERE). 121 pp. With 


Action Photos 


_ AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS (POST FREE), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


_ LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE 





WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO.’S 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE 


6/- 
6/- 


6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
5/- 
5/- 
5/- 
3/6 
3/6 
2/6 
2/6 
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THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 


TURKEY IN REVOLUTION 


' By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


With a Map and 33 Illustrations. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ Mr. Buxton had an x arg | of seeing and hearing things in the best quarter for information, and 


the result, whether or not it be history as time will final 


y write, is a very vivid, picturesque account of the transformation of Turkey." 


The Bookman says: ‘‘ A very definite value is attached to this timely volume, for the author of it—a keen student of the East and 
Eastern affairs—had the good fortune to be in Turkey both shortly before and shortly after the Revolution, and his pages are as 


stirring as scenes upon a stage. . 
and graphic account of a fiery piece of history.’ 


. . Whatever our own judgments or shade of politics, we can gain only good from this enthusiastic 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 





THAT ROCK GARDEN OF OURS 


By Professor F. E. HULME, F.L.S. With 8 Coloured Plates and 42 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


The Standard says : “‘ Professor F. E. Hulme, who is an authority on horticulture, 
here describes the rock garden he has made, and gives a great deal of interesting 
plant lore as well as many practical hints.” 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND ITS MAKERS 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. With a Map and 63 Illustrations 
from the Author’s Photographs. Cloth, 5s. 


An impartial review of the salient features of this great undertaking, its engineering 
problems and labour difficulties. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND CRIME 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. Cloth, ss. net. 
“ This is a fascinating and su tive book written by one who is well known as 
an = in the subject of Experimental Psychology.”—Glasgow Herald. 
= book is as wholesome as it is interesting, and it is interesting in extra- 
ordinarily high degree.”-—The Public, 


ELIZA BRIGHTWEN : 


The Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist 
Edited by W. H. CHESSON. With 2 Portraits and an Introduction by 
Epmunp Gossz. 5s. net. 
The autobiography of the author of “ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” 
The Scotsman says: “It has the same sincerity and freshness of observation as 
have made her nature-books so popular.” 





TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM 


By Canon and Mrs. BARNETT. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
The Sunday Chronicle says: “Everything that the Barnetts write on 
reformers 


Social 
Reform is worth reading, for are among the few social 
know what they are wri about” ‘ = = 


OLIVE IN ITALY 


The Pall Mall Gavette says : “ Mr. Fisher Unwin has introduced many new writers 
of fiction in his * First Novel " Series. We venture to think that hevey Dalton 

take high rank in the list. ‘ Olive in Italy ’ is vivid and pi 
writer has a rare sense of the inevitable nature of real tragedy. 
Dalton ‘ on the cover of a second book should 


OLIVE IN ITALY. By Moray DALTON. 6s. 


NEARLY READY, 
A HANDBOOK FOR COLLECTORS. 


CHATS ON 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE 


(A Companion Volume to “ Chats on English China.”’) 
yy ARTHUR HAYDEN. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 80 Full-page 


tes, 58. net. am tial 
Ft ay of Unwin's Chats Series. Sent post 


Write for a copy of the Illustrated 
free on application to T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





The name ‘ Moray 








BAEDEKER’S GUIDES 


are now published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. Please write for a complete list of the volumes. 


1 ADELPHI TERRACE. 





CHEAP EDITIONS 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND 
MUSLIMS OF INDIA 


By © yy CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Litt. Illustrated. Demy §8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. J. Campbell Oman has used the opportunity of residence in India as few 
Englishmen trouble to do; and as he never fails to associate sympathy with his 
criticism and accuracy with his erudition, he accomplishes a difficult task with 
distinct success." —Manchester Guardian. 


COILLARD OF THE ZAMBESI 


The Lives of Francois and Christina Coillard, of the Paris Missionary Society 
(1834-1904). By C. W. MACKINTOSH. With a a Frontispiece, 
a Map, and 64 other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Interesting at once as a record of missionary effort, an ethnographical document 
of considerable value, a contribution to history—which, little as M. Coillard cared 
to assume such a ré/e, he certainly helped to make—and a picture of a singularly 
pure and lofty character.” —Athenaum. 


AMONG THE HOLY PLACES 


A Pilgrimage through Palestine. By the Rev. J. KEAN. Sixth Impression. 
——— —_ — 8vo, —_ 58. a with photograph 

“The author has an artist’s eye; he describes everything P graphic 
fidelity.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“ Will interest two classes at least—those who have made the usual tour through 
the Land and desire to refresh their memories ; and those who, not having visited 
the d, wish to realise the actual conditions under which such a journey is 
made.” —Literary World. 


ARMY REFORM & OTHER ADDRESSES 


By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Profundity of thought and vigour of expression in public eS are So rare a 
combination that their ce throughout this volume is the more striking. 
This volume . . . should be of value both to students of present-day politics and 
to the historian of a later day who will have to record dispassionately the events 
now happening before our eyes.” —Tribune. 


THE ECONOMIC 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


By Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ In bringing to light the economic facts of bygone ages,’ Professor ae = has per- 

formed a service universally admitted to be oft e highest order. coo me may. uly 
be asserted that he has often given more information about,English prices for a sing 
year than all other historians put together have given for a century.”— Academy. 





NEW Gs. NOVELS 


TRANSPLANTED DAUGHTERS 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 


THE CANON’S DILEMMA 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 


HIGH LIFE IN THE FAR EAST 
By JAMES DALZIEL 
THE CAPTURE OF PAUL BECK 
By M. McDONNELL BODKIN 


JOHN BROOME’S WIFE. sy E. B. MOFFAT 


THE WAYS OF MEN 
By HERBERT FLOWERDEW 


OLIVE IN ITALY. By MORAY DALTON 
THE 


THE 


KEY OF LIFE. 
BARONET’S WIFE 
By FLORENCE WARDEN 


GREATER LOVE 
By ANNA McCLURE SHOLL 


By A. A. METHLEY 


THE 





Ask for the 1/- edition of 
BLUE LAGOON 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE’S Masterpiece. 


THE 





Please write for a copy of Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S latest Announcement List. 





_f. FISHER UNWIN, i Adelphi Terrace, London 


Primted fer the Proprietors, Tuz Witsrorp Prass, Lrp., 63 Linvoln's Inn Fields, W.C., b 
and Arden Press, Letehwerth, and Published at 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





W. H. Suir Son, 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.. 








